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One of the world’s great tastes 

There is a best in every field. tastes. In Bourbon there's Old Forester. 

A taste that through genius or even Have more than just a drink. Have 

accident is achieved and never surpassed, one of the world's great tastes. 

In cheeses there are many great "There is nothing better in the market.” 



It’s an Old Forester kind of day 



Buy a stereo system 
with your ears, not your ego. 










We’ll be the first to admit that the stereo-experts in your crowd won’t exactly 
be overwhelmed when you tell them you bought a Sony compact stereo system. 

For one thing, our compact systems don't cost a small fortune. For another, 
they're complete systems. Not separate components you have to worry about 

hooking up. 

But if you can face life without a 
living room full of wires, switches and 
buttons, then one of our compact 
stereos is probably just what you're r! L 
looking for. Because the fact is, they 
happen to sound as good as some 

other stereos that cost a lot more. HP ‘ 21 0 

You see, being Sony we have an advantage. Since we make all our intricate 
parts, we have more control over the quality of our stereos than those other 
manufacturers who don’t. On top of that, we've been putting stereos together 
long enough to know how to do it right. 

And while that may sound like 
an easy thing for us to say, it's also 
an easy thing for you to check. 

Just listen to a Sony compact 
foryourself. 

There’s a whole line of them. 
From a basic turntable-FM/AM 
receiver-speaker combination, to 
HP-510 ver y sophisticated models with 

built-in cassette recorders. They're all good values for the money. They're ex- 
ceptionally reliable. And as you can see from the picture, they’re even good- 
looking. 

So the next time you’re in a store where they're sold, try one out. And don’t 
worry about your “The-only-good-stereo-is-a-complicated-stereo” friends. 

If they’re not impressed 
when they hear you bought a 
compact stereo, just letthem 
hear the compact stereo you 
bought. _ _____ 

SONY 


HP-610 




IN SWEDEN, VOLVOS AND PEOPLE LAST 
LONGER. 


The life expectancy 
of a Swede is 77 years. 
The longest on earth. 

Swedes have a 
passion for fitness. 
Thinking, perhaps, the 
more they can endure, 
the longer they will last. 

The Swedes are 
big on saunas. They'll 
work up a sweat in the 
sauna's 20(f heat and 
run outside for an 
invigorating plunge into 
ice water. 

The man in the 
picture has been doing 
it twice a week since he 
was six. He's now 75 
years old. 

The greatest 
number of entrants for 
any competitive event 
in the world turn out 
each year in Sweden the 
day of the “Vasa Lopp!' 
About 80CX) people 
compete in thisgrueling 
52-mile cross country 
ski race. 

In a country where 
people demand so 
much of themselves, 
the car most in demand 
is a Volvo. It would be 
inconsistent for it to be 
anything else. 

In Sweden Volvos 
have a life expectancy 
of 14 years— longer 
than any other make. 

Volvo. 

We build them 
the way we build them 
because we have to. 



VOLVO 
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BASEBALL S TOO-FAT CATS 
of 1971, the Cincinnati Reds, 
may turn out to be tigers in 
1972— if Manager Sparky An- 
derson's spring whipcracking 
works. Bill Leggett reports. 


ON TOP DOWN UNDER. 
Shane Gould is a holder of five 
world records. Jerry Kirshen- 
baum writes of braces, delight 
with Wuthering Heights and 
other heights in her sights. 


RUNNING SCARRED is Tex 
Maule, who survived a severe 
heart attack but was then dis- 
mayed to sec his body go to 
pot. Pride and fear added up 
to some sound steps— jogging. 
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The whole wonderful Age of Swing - As 


It's All Here! All yours to re-live, again and again 
... All put together as it never has been before. 
A whole era! And what an era that was. It was 
the era of those fabulous Big Bands— Glenn 
Miller. Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Artie 
Shaw. Harry James, Woody Herman, Duke El- 
lington, and all the other great names and 
deathless music of The Age Of Swing. 

It was the era of Bobby Sox. 10c Cokes, "juke- 
box Saturday Nights" at the high school gym . . 
"Chattanooga Choo Choo", "Jersey Bounce" 
the Lindy and the Big Apple . . . 

Now, thanks to the advanced recording tech- 
niques and matchless pictorial and editorial 


resources of Time-Life Records, you can enjoy 
it all again— and over and over again. For The 
Swing Era brilliantly revives, not only that un- 
forgettable music, but also— in words and pic- 
tures— the moods and memories, the facts and 
faces of that young, sometimes zany, always 
wonderful time. 

Be our guest— Free. We re so sure you will want 
to own this superb collection that we're inviting 
you to enjoy The Music of 1938-39" in your 
own home as our guest for 10 days free-all of 
it— modern stereo LP records, two fascinating 
books— all those 30 great hits, those words and 
pictures— for 10 days free. 


Never before in one big, beautiful collection like this. All that 
great music, those priceless memories, right at your fingertips! 




If you could get into that Swing Mecca, the Paramount, 
jitterbugging right on stage was really the swingingest. 


Begin your own, personal collection ol 
The Swing Era with these 30 great hits 
on three12-inch stereo LP records. 


Sid* I— 

Begin the Beguine 

(Artie Shaw version) 
Swingin’ the Blues 
(Count Basie version) 

My Reverie 

(Larry Clinton version) 

Undecided 

J ohn Kirby version) 

avanne 

(Glenn Miller version) 


Side 2— 
Woodchopper's Ball 
(Woody Herman version) 
What's New 
(Bob Crosby version) 
Piano Man 
(Earl Hines version] 
Embraceable You 


Side 3 — 

lumpin' at the Woodside 
(Count Basie version) 
Lullaby in Rhythm 
(Benny Goodman version) 
Cheatin' on Me 
(Jimmie Lunceford version) 
In an Eighteenth Century 
Drawing Room 
(Raymond Scott version) 
Big John’s Special 
(Benny Goodman version) 


Side 4 — 

Wrappin' It Up 
(Benny Goodman version) 
Memories ot You 
(Glen Gray version) 

Softly, as in a 
Morning Sunrise 
(Artie Shaw version) 

Big Noise from Winnetka 
(Haggart-Bauduc version) 
John Silver 

(Jimmy Dorsey version) 
SJde 5 — 

Floyd's Guitar Blues 

(Andy Kirk version) 

Carioca 

(Artie Shaw version) 
Anitra's Dance 
(John Kirby version) 
Copenhagen 
(Artie Shaw version) 

'Tain't What You Do 
(Jimmie Lunceford version) 

Side 6— 

Boy Meets Horn 
(Duke Ellington version) 
Honky Tonk Train 
(Bob Crosby version) 
Melancholy lullaby 
(Benny Carter version) 
Octoroon 

(Artie Shaw version) 

And the Angels Sing 
(Benny Goodman version) 







Special Offer — Enjoy this 
first set in your collection, 
“The Music of 1938-39,” 
in your own home 

FOR 10 DAYS FREE! 


onlylime-Life Records could re-create it! 


It’s so “live" you're right on Ihe scene. 

You have to hear these remarkable records to 
believe how vibrantly, how truly they put you 
right back where the music was made. 

Once you do hear "The Music of 1938-39", 
you'll recognize at once the superiority of these 
stereo re-creations over the ordinary recordings 
you might be able to find in stores, or in hastily 
made “anthologies". 

Absolute authenticity. These Time-Life stereos 
are note-by-note, beat-by-beat reconstructions 
from the Big Bands' own, original arrange- 
ments. They are recorded by up-to-the-minute 
techniques and equipment, in life-like stereo, 
by present-day virtuoso musicians. The result 
is pure swing of almost unbelievable freshness 
and vitality . . . just as you might have heard it 
first swinging out at ihe fabled Glen Island 
Casino or Frank Dailey's Meadowbrook, 

In addition to these wonderful records, you will 
enjoy two books available nowhere else— both 
were written and lavishly illustrated by Time- 
Life exclusively for The Swing Era. "An Intro- 
duction to the Swing Era” is an invaluable guide 


It was also 
the golden age 
of youthful 
transportation — 
if your jalopy 
wasn't spread out 
all over the 
garage floor. 


and reminder for the knowledgeable and the un- 
initiated alike The 64-page, hard-bound "Where 
Swing Came From" will bring you many affec- 
tionate chuckles for bygone styles and remem- 
bered pleasures. The book will certainly bring 
back the once-in-a-lifetime glamor of those Big 
Bands when they filled the Paramount and 
Roseland, and stomped at the Savoy. 


Favorites you love— for every mood and every 
reminiscence. Just think of it . . . you have 
literally hundreds of great Swing hits to choose 
among in your big The Swing Era collection 
Here are all the classics. Harry James's version 
of "I Cried for You" in the 1941-42 grouping. 
The Glenn Miller version of "Moonlight Seren- 
ade" re-created in the 1940-41 Album. The 
bright, brassy fun of Benny Goodman's version 
of "Bugle Call Rag", in the 1936-37 set And 
more .... and more . . . and more . . Countless 
hours of priceless enjoyment. Right through the 
30's, the 40's. World War II, and the postwar 
boom days . And you start this incomparable 
collection with 

NO RISK ... NO OBLIGATION. 

Be Our Guest. Listen to all 30 of the stereo hits 
of "the Music of 1938-39", enjoy both books— 
"Where Swing Came From" and "An Introduc- 
tion to the Swing Era "—all lor 10 Days Free. You 
don't risk a cent If the set isn't all we say it is, 
return it and owe nothing. If you are as de- 
lighted as we are sure you will be. keep the 
whole set for the low price of SI 2.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. (If you prefer tape cassettes 
or cartridges, indicate on card or coupon and 
add $2.00 per set.) 

As a subscriber, you will then enjoy the regular 
privilege of auditioning other albums in the 
Swing Era series— at about 2-month intervals— 
each for 10 days free, also without obligation 
You are under no obligation to buy any mini- 
mum number of albums. You may keep each 
album at the modest subscription price or re- 
turn it in 10 days and owe nothing. Should you 
wish, you may cancel your free audition-sub- 
scription privilege at any time. 

Send in the attached, postage-paid order card 
—or coupon at right— and audition "The Music 
Of 1938-39" for 10 days free as the guest of 
Time-Life Records. How else can you bring so 
much sheer pleasure into your life so simply? 
You don't risk a penny— so do it today. 
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To: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 


Please send me "The Music ol 1938-39," first album in 
The Swing Era series, for 10 days free audition and enroll 
me as a subscriber to the series. After to days I may return 
the three stereo records and 64-page book without obliga- 
tion. If I decide to keep them, I will pay just S 12.95* plus 
shipping and handling. I will then receive other albums 
from The Swing Era series at the same price approximately 
every two months. I am under no obligation to purchase 
any minimum number of albums and may cancel my sub- 
scription and free-examination privilege at any time. 


NOTE: If instead of the three stereo records, you would 
prefer tape, then check one of the two choices below: 



I— | TAPE 
I I CARTRIDGES 

030 

Please send me all 30 great 
hits of "The Music of 
1938-1939” on two 8-track 
tape cartridges ($2 addi- 
tional). The book, "Where 
Swing Came From," and 
“An Introduction to the 
Swing Era” are included. 



□ 


TAPE 

CASSETTES 


Please send me all 30 great 
hits of "The Music of 
1938-39" on two tape 
cassettes ($2 additional). The 
book, "Where Swing Came 
From." and "An Introduction 
to the Swing Era” are 
included. 


(please print) 


Street 


City 

State Zip 

Signature 

’In Canada, $2 additional for records. (Tape cartridges 
and tape cassettes not available outside U.S.) 


I TOBACCO CO. 


\hntageis 
the only low 
'tar’and nicotine 
cigarette 
that doesn’t 
taste like one. 


12s? 

\J.\J nicotine 
FILTER AND MENTHOL 



Filter and Menthol: 12 mg."tar".0.8 mg. nicotine- av. per cigarette.FTC Report Aug. 71 (Menthol by FTC method). 


Jeep Wagoneer 
hauls everything. 
Even the kitchen sink. 



Jeep guts are so strong, they pull big trailers easily. 
On or off the road. 

When you head for the hills, you don’t have 
to leave anything behind. Not if you’re behind 

^j^athe wheel of a Jeep Wagoneer. 

You can’t get a larger standard 
engine in its class. And you have 
^^SSr even mi ght* er V-8's as options. 

That’s Jeep guts. 

The Wagoneer has multi-leaf springs all 
around to give you greater stability. And 
world-famous Jeep 4-wheel drive to give you 
mountain-climbing, trailer-pulling traction. 

That’s Jeep guts. 

Inside, the Wagoneer has nearly 100 cubic 
feet of space for anything you couldn’t fit in 


the trailer. Plenty of glass all 
around so you can see— and 
enjoy— where you’re driving. 

Chair-high seats to keep you 
comfortable. Even after a 

day’s drive. K 54 %’ 4 

And the Wagoneer has options like air-con- 
ditioning, power steering, power brakes, and 
automatic transmission. That's Jeep plush. 

No wonder the Jeep Wagoneer outsells all 
other 4-wheel drive family wagons combined. 
Test drive one today. 

Toughest 4*letter word on wheels. 


Drive your Jeep vehicle with care and keep America the Beautiful. 






General Telephone & CM 
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If your six year old 
saw something like this, 
would he know how to 
phone for help? 


It's too important a question to leave to chance. 

So most phone companies have programs for teaching 
school kids to report emergencies. 

In General Telephone areas, six and seven year olds are 
taught to dial “0”, give their name and tell our operator 
where they are and what’s wrong. While older students 
are trained to dial emergency numbers direct— because 
that’s the fastest way to call for help. 

But of course, we can’t reach every kid. We need your 


help at home. (Which is why we’re running this ad.) 

Copy down the emergency numbers listed on the inside 
front cover or first page of your telephone directory. Add 
your family doctor’s number. And the number of the 
nearest hospital. Next, tack up the list near your phone. 
Then get your kids to memorize it, just in case it gets lost. 

By the time they're through memorizing those numbers 
they're going to have every grownup in the house knowing 
them, too. (Which is also why we’re running this ad.) 


(m3 
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Chevrolet. Building a better 



Camaro with Rally Spoil equipment w Colorado's Rocky Mountain Xatunuil /‘ark. 

Your new Camaro.“One of the 


That's what Road & Track magazine 
said about Camaro, the only American car 
in their top ten. Naturally, we appreciate 
the compliment and we’re sure Camaro 
owners agree with R& T. 

Of course, Road & T rack goes into a 
lot of detail supporting their claim— fine- 
tooth-combing such features as suspension. 


brakes and driving position. Probably more 
detail than most people want. 

When you talk to Camaro owners you’ll 
find that most of them simply say they 
like Camaro because of the way it looks and 
drives— both 6-cylinder and V8 models. 

Maybe they don’t completely understand 
the technicalities of why it’s so easy to drive, 


way to see the U.SA 



□ 

MARK Of OCEUENCt 


10 best cars in the world!’ 


but they do know it is a lot of fun. 

Fun whether on a mountain-road ski 
vacation or a quick trip to the mall; to 
take the boredom out of driving to work, or 
to take the girls out to lunch. 

So if you read Road & T rack, try 
Camaro and you'll find everything they say 
is true. If you don't understand technical 


talk, take a drive in Camaro anyway. 

You’ll be able to “feel” the difference 
and you'll understand us when | 
we say : We want your j 
new Camaro to be 
the best car you 
ever owned. 

There's so much to see. make sure you're around to see it. Buckle uf>. 





by Jarman 


They're wild! They're wonderful! They're hard workers, 
too. Great for stomping, hiking, clomping, biking. Also 
walking. Specially designed to look lived-in from the 
very beginning. Big-wheel boots. Peppy patents. Scintillating 
suedes. See the whole new fancy-free collection at 
your Jarman dealer today. 


Top J49?4 Middle Bollom J?434 At Jarman dealers and stores Irom coast to coast All Jarman styles arc wear tested to give more comfort Most styles SIS to S30 

JARMAN SHOE CO NASHVILLE. TENN . ■ •< AtH.AWr •••RAN. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


Y DADDIES 

The YMCA in Reno sponsors a Pee- 
Wce basketball program, which in itself 
is not earthshaking news. What is earth- 
shaking. or at least depressing, to those 
who insist on looking upon sports as 
fun, is word that Bill Berrum. the Reno 
Y‘s physical director, has had to bar par- 
ents and other spectators from PeeWee 
games because officials had been exposed 
to intolerable abuse during the games. 

"The PeeWee program is beginning to 
resemble the Little League image in terms 
of adult interference," Berrum said. He 
pointed out that since the rules provide 
that every boy on each team must play at 
least half of each game, “winning cannot 
be the primary objective." Barring spec- 
tators, he said, was designed to take pres- 
sure olT the 1 0-to- 12-year-old players, 
as well as coaches and officials, and put 
the program “back into perspective." 

During one game an overwrought 
spectator went to midcourt and chal- 
lenged the referee. In another, a parent 
who had caused two technical fouls to 
be called against his son's team because 
of his interference shoved the referee 
around after the game. 

“That was the last straw,” Berrum 
said. “I don’t think the coaches and I 
have to be policemen. I think the par- 
ents should police themselves. Arc we 
really doing our kids justice when we 
teach them, by example, to cry about 
or make excuses for a ‘bad’ call? Let’s 
encourage them to try harder instead of 
crying harder.” 

WIN, WIN, WIN 

This win-at-all-costs philosophy is dear 
to the hearts of certain coaches and their 
unquestioning admirers, of whom there 
seems to be an ever-increasing number. 
Their faith is built on stern Cromwellian 
maxims that make sport sound like to- 
tal war. and their prophets include such 
as Leo Durochcr, who, despite his sup- 
posedly desperate insistence on victory, 
has in his long career as player and man- 
ager finished in the second division twice 


as otten as he has finished first, without 
losing his killer reputation. 

Adolph Rupp, the venerable basket- 
ball coach at Kentucky, recently was 
quoted thus: “To say that winning or 
losing is not more important than how 
you play the game is like my surgeon tell- 
ing me it's not important whether I live 
or die but how he makes the incision.” 
Such specious reasoning is taken as gos- 
pel. It seems silly to pick Rupp up on 
this, but does he seriously equate sur- 
gery with playing basketball? Is the rea- 
son for surgery the opportunity it gives 
a man to wield a knife? Is the reason 
for basketball, or any sport, victory and 
nothing else? 

Vince Lombardi's line. “Winning isn't 
everything, it's the only thing." is the 
most quoted tenet of this school of 
thought. Lombardi had a point, if you 
look at it from his position. For Lombar- 
di, as for any professional or big-time col- 
lege coach, winning is the only thing, be- 
cause without it you get fired. But to 
apply his often ruthless philosophy to all 
levels of play is a serious mistake. 

Competition — the excitement of put- 
ting yourself or your team against an op- 
ponent as good or even better than you — 
is the lifeblood of sport, not victory 
alone. Victory is better than defeat, no 
question about that. It is much more 
fun to win than to lose. But when you 
have done your best, when you have 
gone to the last second, the last out, the 
last inch before losing, when you have 
been a vital part of a tremendously stim- 
ulating game, is the failure to win really 
such a terrible disgrace? 

There used to be a tradition in small- 
town baseball of setting up a keg of beer 
beyond third base. The losers had to pay 
for it. But after the game everybody 
drank from it, sharing again the excite- 
ment, the fun, the joy of taking part. 

TURNABOUT 

Sir Edmund Hillary, New Zealand's fa- 
mous mountain climber, reports that so 
many climbing groups are wandering 


around the Himalayas nowadays that 
the supply of experienced Sherpa guides 
is not sufficient to meet the demand. In- 
experienced Sherpas are taking the 
climbers up the mountains with inevi- 
table results: an increasing incidence of 
accidents. Hillary suggests the establish- 
ment of a training school for Sherpas 
with, of all things, experienced Western 
climbers as teachers. 

SPRING SONG 

With spring only a few weeks away, it 
is time in the North to keep an eye out 
for the first robin. Chances are he will 
have spent his winter vacation in Clarks- 
dale. Miss., which is one place where 
you don't want to start bubbling about 
how much you like good old robin red- 
breast. A lot of cities and towns around 
the country are bedeviled by birds like 



pigeons or starlings, but Clarksdalc res- 
idents had the distinction this winter of 
being up to their clavicles in robins. 

Traditionally, robins stop off in 
Clarksdalc for a couple of weeks each 
fall on their annual migratory flight to 
the sun. This time, for some odd rea- 
son, possibly increased nest rates far- 
ther south, the birds decided, let's stay 
right here in old Clarksdale all winter. 
And they did, an estimated 150.000 of 
them. Have you ever heard 150,000 rob- 
ins chirping outside your window at 
dawn or routing about on the lawn af- 
ter worms? It would drive you to burn 

continued 
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your bird feeder and throw your sun- 
flower seeds in the Disposall. Clarks- 
dalc tried firecrackers, sirens, amplified 
robin distress signals, everything. The 
robins retreated until the fuss was over 
and then came flitting right back. 

You think you're looking forward ea- 
gerly to spring, when the robins come 
North? You ought to be in Clarksdale. 

JUST GET IN THE PENALTY BOX 

Graffiti at Cornell University: hockey 

MEANS NEVER HAVING TO SAY YOU'RE 
SORRY. 

THE LOOK OF EAGLES 

If your income tax is getting you down, 
maybe you should buy a pro football 
team. Leonard Tose, key man in the 
group that bought the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles for SI6.I million in 1969, was tes- 
tifying in a Norristown, Pa. court where 
his estranged wife was eventually award- 
ed something like S450.000 in support 
over the next four years. His 1969 and 
1970 income-tax forms were introduced 
in evidence. 

“What is the figure on line 19 for tax 
liability?" asked a lawyer. 

"Zero." said Tose, who put up $2.5 
million of his own money in the pur- 
chase of the Eagles. In other words, he 
paid no income tax at all. Losses in- 
curred by the Eagles had offset his in- 
come from other sources. In fact, he 
got a S2.774 refund. 

An argument by his wife’s attorney 
that the Eagles’ owner was worth $8.5 
million was dismissed by Tose as “ir- 
relevant.” 

FUTURE SHOCK 

Bob Kap, who used to hunt soccer-style 
kickers in Europe for the Dallas Cow- 
boys and now docs the same thing for 
the New Orleans Saints, has just returned 
from one of his trips abroad with the star- 
tling claim that soccer is on the decline 
in Europe. American football, he says, 
is creeping up. 

Kap, who has a heavy Bulgarian ac- 
cent, told Sports Editor Blackie Sherrod 
of The Dtil Uts Times Herald that while 
soccer is still a major attraction in Eng- 
land and Italy, “In West Germany there 
has been a big change in the last two, 
three years. The first-division team is op- 
erating red ink. The stadium seat 100,- 
000. Maybe 10,000 or 12,000 show for 
game.” Kap said Austria and Erance 
are in a similar state. “In Paris the 


famous Racing team went busied. Pro- 
moters brought Pele and his Santos team 
to Paris from South America. They have 
Brigitte Bardot to lead parade and kick 
first ball. Only 30,000 people show in sta- 
dium that seal 60,000!” 

Soccer people said Kap was talking 
through his hat, but the kicking scout 
insisted he was right. He predicted that 
after the 1974 World Cup competition 
in West Germany, “The game will go 
down fast. Dead silence all over in soc- 
cer. Europe now becoming more Amer- 
icanized. People make more money, 
drive cars, drive, drive, drive. Eat fast 
lunch, drive, parking. Rush, rush, rush, 
like America. Become more aggressive 
like Americans. Soccer is too soft game. 
Pinching is a foul. Women now play soc- 
cer. Women! Europeans want more vi- 
olence. Hockey is very big. East game, 
rough, violence. Basketball is big. East- 
er game. More action. More scoring. 
Rush, rush, like America." 

And American football? “Big paper 
in West Germany, the BUd-Zeiiuny, 4.5 
million circulation, wrote large article 
about American football when I was 
there. The Paris Herald Tribune carry 
stories. Bigsoccer magazine in West Ger- 
many ask me to write one article a month 
on American football. This is all over 
I uope. everywhere I go. I show film 
on television, highlight film of New Or- 
leans. The response was enormous." 

Hear that, Pete? Rush, rush, rush. 

SAME OLD STORY 

It sounds like an echo, but strikes, bad 
weather, squabbles among construction 
companies and goofs, such as misalign- 
ing the aisles, have combined to keep 
Kansas City up to date in stadium build- 
ing. The baseball part of the new Harry 
S Truman sports complex will not lie 
ready for Opening Day on April II, 
and there arc indications that the sep- 
arate football stadium won’t be on time 
either, at least not for a scheduled Aug. 
12 exhibition game. 

Stadiums arc the stuff of dreams. 
When voters authorized a S43 million 
bond issue in 1967, they were told that 
the twin stadiums would share a roof 
that could be rolled back and forth to 
cover baseball field or football field as 
needed. Later it developed that not only 
would $43 million not be enough to in- 
clude a roof, it was not even enough 
for the basic, everyday stadium without 
optional equipment. More revenue 


bonds had to be issued, and Lamar Hunt 
and Ewing Kauffman, the wealthy own- 
ers of the football Chiefs and baseball 
Royals, had to rally round with some 
of their own money. The total cost, with- 
out the beautiful roof, came to about 
S55 million. 

Judge George Lehr, who is more or 
less supervising stadium finances, said 
last week, “There is no way we’ll have 
a rolling roof unless Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Kauffman want to put up another SIS 
million." Neither Hunt nor Kauffman 
leaped for his checkbook. 

The delay is particularly galling for 
Kauffman. His lively young Royals, one 
of the surprise teams in baseball last 
year, were counting on the shorter fenc- 
es and Tartan surface of the new sta- 
dium to turn them into prime contenders 
in the American League’s West Division. 
Now it appears they won't get their ad- 
vantageous new toy until July at the ear- 
liest, and possibly not at all this season. 

Kauffman has been one of the most 
progressive owners in baseball in the 
three years he has had the Royals, but 
the stadium delay, coming on top of 
cash losses of nearly S5 million, has 
dampened his enthusiasm. If he had to 
do it all over again, he was asked last 
week, would he still buy the Royals? 

"Absolutely not," came the sad an- 
swer. "Ed have to be stupid to do so.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Chris Evert, 17-year-old tennis cham- 
pion, after a year of being called things 
like "teen angel,” when asked if she 
was getting tired of all the emphasis on 
her youth: “Well, it would be nice if 
some writer would get around to de- 
scribing me as sexy ." 

• Emile Erancis, coach and general man- 
ager of the New York Rangers, on the 
condition of the rink in Madison Square 
Garden: “I’ve seen better ice on the 
roads in Saskatchewan.” 

• Roger Staubach, Dallas Cowboy quar- 
terback, preparing to speak at a foot- 
ball dinner: “I keep waiting for Mike 
Ditka and Bill Truax to bring in the 
words.” 

• Pete Newell. Houston Rocket general 

manager, on the ABA’s signing of un- 
dergraduates: “It’s almost inconceivable 
to say there are sophomores and ju- 
niors who can play an arduous 82- 
gamc schedule. You’ve got to be half 
buffalo just to carry a suitcase around 
our league.” end 
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...but qot mucti! 



F or free Lai Vegas goll-tennis brochure write Paul Titus, La s Vegas Convention Center. P O Box 14006, las Vegas, Nevada 891 14. 



" Enjoy the light, mellow flavor that is ours alone. 

It comes from many things: Our own selection of grapes. 
Our own way of distilling. Our own small oaken casks 
for aging. All are traditions of quality in making our brandy. 
They will never change." JSC. 

The .gins ceii.™ .1 o.r oic non. winery Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers 

in Napa Valley. California. 




You can squeeze an <‘\lra s 24 a year 
out of MOO in savings at LaSalI(‘. 

It qualifies you for Free Checking Account Service 

Once you have $500 in any type of savings account 
at La Salle, you can write all the checks you want 
with never a monthly service charge. 

Otherwise, the service charge is $2 a month, which 
means $500 in savings at La Salle can save you $24 a 
year. 

Another way to qualify for Free Checking Account 
Service is to keep a balance of at least $200 in your 
checking account. 

Wouldn't today be a good day to start saving that 


extra $2 a month? 

LaSalle National Bank, Banking Headquarters, 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690. Phone 
443-2500. Walk-in, drive-in facility at 335 W. Jackson 
Boulevard. Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 

© LaSalle 

...the bank on the move 


LOS ANGELES: BROUGHT TO YOU BY 
THE, BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY 

It you're going to compete in an area where the competition is stiff 
you have to go at it with all you’ve got. And that 's exactly what we’ve done 
We’ve got the most daily flights between Chicago and Los Angeles 
.A And on ev ery one of these flights we have a Director of Passenger Service 
with a Sky Phone to help you reserve a hotel room, a car, or even a good table in a good 
restaurant. 

And on top of everything else we have a special new service featuring prime rib in 
Coach on all of Continental’s non-stop lunch and dinner flights. 

Why do we go to so much trouble ’ Because 
we know the business is there And we re going 
after it. 
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THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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New York Life 
suggests that some things 
are better done 
when you’re young. 

Buying life insurance 
is one of them. 


If you're young, you probably don't 
worry much about counting calories. Or 
about being able to get life insurance, 
either. 

Why? Because life insurance is re- 
lated to both age and health. Many a man 
who puts off buying it when he's younger 
discovers he can't get it when he's older— 


and in poorer health. Even with good 
health, he finds it costs more. 

Your New York Life Agent can show 
you how to take advantage of your youth 
—no matter how old you are. 

See him soon, and make the 
most of your age. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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TOM SWIFT 

AND HIS MAGIC WANDS 


T here it was in the dream of every 
Sunday hacker who ever waited for 
a starting time on a public course with 
the dew crawling up his trousers. A 
shank, a fat four-iron, a couple of 
sprayed tee shots into the trees and dirt; 
even a forgetful flirtation with a disas- 
trous two-stroke penalty. This was Tom 
Wciskopf coming home against Jack 
Nicklaus — and himself — and somehow 
surviving to win the richest golf purse 
of the year. Amid the exotic surroundings 
of another Florida condominium com- 
munity last week, Weiskopf, in some 
magical fashion, turned all of the bad 
news into S52.000 and everybody but 
Nicklaus said for the seven millionth 
time how sweet it was. 

This was a new tournament called the 
Jackie Gleason Inverrary Classic. It be- 
gan with the celebrity status that one 
would expect from the very name given 
to it, like all of those Glen Campbells 
and Bing Crosbys and Bob Hopes and 
Andy Williamses and Dean Martins on 
the professional tour, and then it lay qui- 
etly for a day or two, as many events 
do. But on Sunday it exploded with the 
excitement and drama of the occasional 
spectacular that breaks the routine of 
the seemingly endless tour. 

Over the final nine holes it became a 
man-to-man conflict involving two of 
the longest hitters in golf, Weiskopf and 
Nicklaus. but their minds were in dif- 
ferent places. Nicklaus. the favorite, 
knew he would win because he always 
gears his game to reach a Sunday peak; 
Tom Weiskopf only hoped he might win 
because, after all, he had the task of beat- 
ing Nicklaus. 

"I’m not afraid of Jack," Tom had 
said without much conviction after mov- 
ing into a tie for the lead on Saturday. 


Strange things happened when he 
waved his driver, and his irons were 
hardly miraculous, but Tom Weiskopf 
was pure alchemist when his putter 
turned a day's work into S52.000 in 
Gleason gold by DAN JENKINS 

"If you play better than Jack does, you 
can beat him.” 

The peculiar thing was, Weiskopf did 
not play spectacularly well, especially 
on the closing holes when he was fight- 
ing himself and all the pressure. But 
more than one tournament has been de- 
cided by how a golf ball behaves on a 
green after it has been rapped by a putt- 
er. When it came right down to it. Jack 
Nicklaus had a putt prove it could roll 
on thin air, and Weiskopf saw one of 
his own putts bounce straight up and 
back down into the hole. 

The Nicklaus putt was for a birdie 
and it missed on the final green. The 
ball, mysteriously, rolled right over the 
cup. "I could see the cup on both sides 
of the ball,” said Nicklaus in disbelief. 
Wciskopf's putt was for a birdie, too, 
but on the 17th hole. It was a 30-footcr 
that looked as if it might be heading 
for Miami Beach until it struck the back 
of the cup and went skyward before plop- 
ping down into darkness, igniting Wcis- 
kopf's jubilation. It was enough to give 
him a one-stroke win at 278. 

Earlier, Nicklaus had missed a sim- 
ple two-footer for a par on the 16th 
hole, another stroke that kept him out 
of first place. But things worked against 
him all week long. He could look back 
and sec six three-putt greens, two balls 
out of bounds and a couple of disas- 
trous double bogeys on the first two 
holes of the tournament on Thursday. 
It just was not his week to win, no mat- 


ter how hard Tom Weiskopf worked to 
help him out. 

As the tournament unfolded there at 
the last, after Weiskopf had eagled the 
15th hole with one of his eight one-putt 
greens of his final-round 68, the winner 
seemed to try every conceivable way to 
lose. He hit a terrible four-iron on the 
16th, but dropped an eight-foot putt for 
a par. And he finished with a bogey 5 on 
the last hole after shakily driving into the 
rough of perhaps another condominium 
unit. In between he even tried, unw itting- 
ly, to lose the whole thing by penalty. 

That was at the 17th, following an 
awful drive. Weiskopf was in ground 
under repair and entitled to a free drop 
before playing his approach. To the ab- 
solute horror of tour commissioner Joe 
Dcy and PGA tournament director Jack 
Tuthill, who know the Rules of Golf 
like they know their phone numbers, 
Weiskopf strolled all the way up to the 
17th green, traipsing through a bunker- 
then raking it as he left. 

Under the Rules of Golf, this con- 
stitutes improving your situation on the 
hole. Had Weiskopf then hit his ap- 
proach shot into the same bunker, he 
would have faced an automatic two- 
stroke penalty — and he would have 
thrown away the difference between the 
552,000 first-prize money and the S29.640 
for second. 

"If you wanted to be hypcrtcchnical, 
you could penalize him two strokes 
whether his ball went into the bunker 
or not," Dey explained. "Actually, any- 
time a player walks up ahead of his 
continued 

Winner Weiskopf takes a step toward victory 
with a booming drive while host Gleason takes 
a step toward— well, a step to remember. 
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The week's big wheel rolls up to talk things over with Arnold Palmer, who had a few laughs. 


TOM SWIFT continued 
ball, he might be improving his situ- 
ation. Suppose he tops the shot. It can 
roll over the grass he’s tramped down, 
can’t it?” 

The key to not penalizing Weiskopf 
for walking through the bunker was the 
direction he took. He walked to the right 
of the cup; to the right, he insisted, of 
what he intended the line of the flight 
of the shot to be. Later he drew a map 
for officials to show exactly where he 
walked. Fine, said Tuthill. No penalty. 
But there would have been no recourse 
but a penalty had Weiskopf's shot land- 
ed anywhere in the bunker he had raked. 
So much for the rules. The ball did sail 
safely over the bunker and onto the 
green, and Weiskopf then sank his long 
putt that became the final, killing blow 
for Jack Nicklaus. 

"I guess I didn’t know the rule as 
well as I thought I did,” said Weiskopf 
later. "1 did a lot of choking out there. 
Playing safe is sometimes the hardest 
thing of all. I wasn’t thinking too clear- 
ly, I’ll admit. But I was trying. I was 
proud of myself for trying so hard.” 

For his part, Nicklaus thought that 
he was going to be mystified about his 
own putt on the last green for quite a 
while. “I didn't know a ball could roll 
on air,” he said. 

With this quixotic send-off the annual 
“Florida tour," which has grown more 
and more prosperous, was memorably 
under way. After tournaments in Los An- 
geles, Pebble Beach, Tucson, San Diego, 


Honolulu, Palm Springs and Phoenix, 
the players at last could do some settling 
down and compete for the modest sum of 
5835,000 in Florida alone. 

Jackie Gleason’s role in this rich Flor- 
ida beginning was strictly that of a pro- 
moter. He did not part with any of the 
whopping $260,000 purse, and like most 
others who were around all week, he 
probably did not even know what Inver- 
rary meant. All he knew was that the 
owners of the 1,000 acres being devel- 
oped in condominiums and town houses 
around the Inverrary Country Club had 
given him a TWA terminal building and 
called it a house. His name then helped to 
promote both the property and the golf 
tournament — and the tournament was 
mainly a gimmick for the land develop- 
ment, with charity thrown in to hold 
the community interest. 

From the beginning the talk was of 
Gleason's house and whether anybody 
had seen it yet, that thing over by the 
8th hole with the 14 rooms, a pool- 
shooting arena and only one bedroom. 
And everybody quickly started saying, 
no, they hadn't actually been inside but 
their DC-10 had landed there. 

Gleason had been talking about a golf 
tournament for years, and finally a cou- 
ple of chaps named Burt Haft and Jack 
Gaines, who built Inverrary, decided to 
produce one for him. The fastest way 
to promote condominiums and town 
houses these days, it seems, is to first 
get yourself a golf course or three with 


fairway frontage, courses preferably de- 
signed by someone known, like Robert 
Trent Jones, Inc., then throw in a ma- 
rina perhaps and some tennis courts, 
and maybe even an executive layout. If 
you are smart enough — and prosperous 
enough — to build all that first, the dirt 
is going to be easier to sell. A rich tour- 
nament, Haft and Gaines reasoned, was 
not going to hurt either, any more than 
the tony name they gave their club. “1 
think it’s the name of a county in Scot- 
land," Haft said, “but it really doesn’t 
matter. We just like the sound of it, 
like Baltusrol. Baltusrol doesn’t mean 
anything either.” (It did to Mr. Baltus 
Roll, a landowner after whom the club 
was named.) 

The Inverrary Country Club is about 
as close to Fort Lauderdale as it is to 
the state of Georgia. One reaches it by 
fighting endless traffic jams, always a 
part of the Florida season, turning left 
and right at various piles of dirt and grav- 
el, crossing over canals and motoring 
past plot upon plot of open fields with 
signboards proclaiming that off in the 
distance lay — or soon would lie — anoth- 
er unique community called Sunlight 


Mickey Rooney played colorful cut-up role. 
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Village or Tuna Marina or something. 

The holes of the golf course, char- 
acterized like most Florida courses by a 
vast flatness and emptiness, meandered 
through condominiums and town hous- 
es. some finished, others under construc- 
tion. It boasted the usual modern 
length — 7.128 yards — and, actually, was 
designed by Rees Jones, one of the two 
architect sons of Robert T rent Jones him- 
self. It was typically Jones-tough, even 
tougher because the tee markers were 
further back than the architect himself 
had planned. 

Interestingly enough, Florida tourna- 
ments, despite all their money, are noted 
for not drawing many spectators. But 
Inverrary did draw, partly because the 
sponsors worked hard at it, and partly 
because of celeb day on Wednesday. The 
place was jammed with nearly 20,000 
fans. A lot of show biz pals of Glea- 
son's came to participate,- among them 
Glen Campbell and Vic Damone, Rob- 
ert Stack and Bob Hope, Joe Namath 
and Mickey Mantle. There were a cou- 
ple of novelties this time, Mickey Roo- 
ney for one, Muhammad Ali for an- 
other. Ali did not play golf but he at- 
tended a function known as Jackie Glea- 
son's birthday party on Wednesday night 
in the club, and his presence seemed to 
dwarf everyone else's. Earlier, Rooney 
had put the golf in perspective by doing 
foolish stunts on the greens. And Glea- 
son rode around in a red cart. It was 
all very fitting for an area that derives 
immense pride from the fact that Jackie 
Gleason calls it home. 

The tournament began on Thursday 
with the big names looking as if they 
thought first place was worth 52& Lee 
Trevino had a 76 and Arnold Palmer a 
74. Nicklaus took 73 and Gary Player 
72. All such scores were a mile behind 
the leader, Gene Littler, who played like 
76 but scored an astonishing 65, seven 
under par on a course that was so long 
it would be unthinkable that anyone 
could break 280 over four rounds. 

Littler did his 65 the way most 65s 
are done — by chipping in twice and com- 
ing out of no less than three different bun- 
kers for pars. But he used up all his 
luck that first day. From then on he drift- 
ed slowly back into the heap, although 
on Friday he still clung to a share of 
the lead. But those names with whom 
he was tied looked about as comfortable 
chasing the largest purse of the year as 
would most of the spectators on the 



Joe Namath and Jack Nicklaus enjoyed the amateur hours before Joe left and life got grim. 


course with their fishing hats and little going to walk into that bunker on 17. 
stools with aluminum legs. They were Nicklaus had no chance. He never had 
John Schlee, Brian Allin and Dick Lotz. a chance. Weiskopf had the magic. Why, 

Saturday was the day the tournament when Tom walked through that bunker 
began to make more sense. As Schlee his feet didn't touch anything but 
and Allin fell out of serious contention, air. end 

Weiskopf and Tony Jacklin came along 
and joined Nicklaus and Gary Player 
among the true contenders. The only sur- 
realist who hung in there was Mac Mc- 
Lendon, who had never won on the big 
circuit. He shared the top spot with Play- 
er and Weiskopf. 

There is a saying on the tour that any- 
one who finishes among the top 15 could 
have won. Any week. The scoreboard 
as Sunday got started in bright, good 
Florida weather showed a horde of peo- 
ple in contention. Only three strokes sep- 
arated the first 15 players. Jacklin took 
an early lead, and there were three-way 
and four-way ties for a while, but by 
the time everybody reached the back nine 
it was pretty well down to Nicklaus and 
Weiskopf. 

When Weiskopf eagled 15 he took 
the lead all to himself. He still had a 
host of bad shots to hit, and he had al- 
ready holed more saving putts than 
the law generally allows. He had made 
an eight-footer at the 2nd hole, a 14- 
footer at the 3rd, an 18-footer at the 
4th, a 15-footer at the 9th, a five-foot- 
er at the 12th, and the 20-footer for 
the eagle at the 15th. He had no rea- 
son to expect anything more from his 
putter on the 16th or 17th, but they were 
going into the cup just as surely as he was 




IT MAY BE SHORT BUT 
IT ISN'T SWEET 

The 60-yard dash takes six seconds to run, but what with the psyching out 
before and the acrimony afterward, it lasts an eternity by PAT PUTNAM 


N o one ever made an Olympic team 
by running beneath a roof, espe- 
cially in a footrace which ends after 60 
yards, but a national championship is a 
national championship, and in the cocky, 
swaggering world of sprinters there is 
no such thing as a meaningless race. 
Dash men are not unlike gunfighters. 
Each is ready to prove his is the fastest, 
be it in a challenge match down a back 
alley in Schenectady or, as it was last Fri- 
day night, over a slow, spongy Fastrac 
straightaway in Madison Square Garden 
in the AAU indoor meet. And, if this 
were not enough, for U.S. sprinters there 
is now the pale specter of Valeriy Bor- 
zov, the Russian who claims he is the 
world’s fastest human and that all the 
rest are a bunch of Volga boatmen. 

So last week’s race was serious busi- 
ness, something, say, on the order of 
that closely reasoned debate at the O.K. 
Corral. When Frank Bailey, the starter, 
told everybody to get set, six hard-eyed, 
unsmiling men hunkered down into their 
blocks. As Charlie Greene had said that 
afternoon, “I didn’t come here to run 
second. But then I don’t think any of 
those other cats came to run second, ei- 
ther.” 

Among the other cats were Dr. Del- 
ano Meriwether, Herb Washington, Mel 
Pender, Gerald Tinker, Willie McGee, 
Bobby Turner and Marshall Dill. 
“That’s a lot of speed,” said Washing- 
ton, the Michigan State senior who two 
weeks before had run the 60 in 5.8 to 
break the world record. “But ever since 
John Carlos went into pro football, no- 
body has been able to take charge of 
the sprints. Guys will be falling out of 
the bushes trying to make the Olympic 
team. And I tell you this, Borzov may 
be the favorite but we’ll dominate again 
in the sprints.” 

Since the Olympics were revived in 


1896, the U.S. has won the 100-meter 
dash 12 of 16 times and taken 11 sec- 
onds and three thirds. “We always come 
up with somebody,” said Greene, who 
got a bronze in 1968. “It’s just a ques- 
tion of who’ll win, one of our old men 
reincarnated or one of our younger 
dudes.” 

If there is to be a reincarnation, there 
was little sign of it among the senior cit- 
izens at the Garden. Greene, 27, pulled 
up lame in the semifinals. Pender, 34, 
scraped through his semi, and worse was 
yet to come for him. Dr. Meriwether, 
28, was right sprightly, but he is con- 
sidered a youngster in the sprint set, 
since he did not take up the sport until 
he was 27. 

But young or old, all six finalists were 
complaining about the starter. “He holds 
you and he holds you and he holds you,” 
said Pender, shaking his head. “And 
the time 1 did get a good start, his gun 
misfired. This country had just two good 
starters and they both died.” 

“With the seven of us,” said Wash- 
ington, “it’s going to be a hot race.” 

“Seven?” Dr. Meriwether said. “You 
mean six, don’t you?” 

‘ ‘I mean us six and the starter,” Wash- 
ington said. 

As the finalists — Dr. Meriwether, Tin- 
ker, McGee, Turner, Pender and Wash- 
ington — began setting up their blocks, 
the starter seemed to eye Pender warily, 
almost as though he expected the bur- 
ly 5' 5" Army captain to begin tearing 
down the straightaway before the oth- 
ers had removed their sweat suits. Styl- 
ing himself the world’s oldest sprinter, 
Pender boasts that he is the fastest man 
out of the blocks, which does not en- 
dear him to starters. They watch him 
the way cops watch Carlo Gambino. 
“I have a God-given natural talent,” 
protests Pender, “and the starters are 



always trying to take it away from me.” 

Washington laughs when he talks 
about Pender’s starts. “I think all that 
stuff is just a psych he’s trying to put on 
us,” he says. ‘ ‘Like when Charlie Greene 
sings as he is getting into the blocks. I 
do a little of that, too. I always pull out 
a tape measure and check my blocks 
just before a race. If anybody did that 
to me I’d really be ticked off.” With 
that, he pulled out his tape and began 
measuring. Dr. Meriwether watched him 
for a moment, hitched up his yellow sus- 
penders and shrugged. Pender stared at 
the starter, who finally ordered them all 
into their blocks. 

“Set,” he said. Up they went, hold- 
ing, holding, holding. Bobby Turner 
broke. “Kee-rist!” he said as he returned 
to the line. “Are we posing for pictures 
or running a race?” 

They tried it again. Set, bang! Mc- 
Gee was caught rocking backward. “My 
God, he changed his tempo,” thought 
Turner, frozen. Pender came firing out, 
took one stride and fell flat on his face. 
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As he pushed off, his block had slipped. 
When Pender fell, Washington hesitated, 
thinking the race would be recalled. Star- 
tled, McGee stumbled and brushed 
against Tinker. Meanwhile, Meriwether 
slowly uncoiled and ran on. “I thought 
they might restart it," he said later, "but 
I’ve stopped before when they didn’t and 
I’m not about to let that happen again.” 
Pender lay on the Fastrac, looking ques- 
tioningly at the starter. “I had a beau- 
tiful start,” he moaned later. "Even as 
I was falling I looked around and didn’t 
see anybody.” 

As the five upright sprinters closed 
on the tape, Dr. Meriwether saw Tin- 
ker leaning. "I think I’ll try that,” 
thought the doc, who is still experiment- 
ing with basic sprinting techniques. Just 
as he did, McGee dived head first for 
the tape, lost his balance and bumped 
into him. Even if McGee had got his 
Afro into the tape ahead of Dr. Mer- 
iwether’s body, he would not have 
won. According to the rules, only the 
torso counts. As it was, both McGee 


and the doc fell with shattering force. 

“Who won?” Tinker was asked. 

"How would I know?” the 21 -year- 
old Kent State sophomore said. 

After studying the Phototimer pic- 
tures, the finish judges said it was Dr. 
Meriwether in 6.2, with Tinker second 
and Washington third. 

"Lying there on the floor,” said Dr. 
Meriwether, "I couldn’t have cared 
less.” 

“Six-two?” said Washington, shaking 
his head. "That’s awful. Wake me up 
at four in the morning and I’ll run a six- 
two.” 

“Meriwether ought to thank McGee 
for stumbling into him,” said Tinker. 
"Without that shove I might have won.” 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
straightaway, Pender was telling the 
chairman of the referees what happened 
to him in the hope that the race would 
be rerun. Pender hammered his blocks 
with a fist, sending them flying across 
the floor. "I was gone, man, I swear,” 
he said. "I was psyched up. Ready. I 


thought for sure they’d rerun it because 
of faulty equipment. But they didn’t. 
Lord, 1 feel terrible.” 

Dr. Meriwether said he did not care 
if they reran the race or not. He w<as 
more concerned with the knee he bruised 
in his fall and with the Garden’s un- 
willingness to give him duplicate films 
of his previous New York races. "It’s 
never done” was the Garden’s rationale. 
The Harvard hematologist had wanted 
to study his technique. For that reason, 
he has been lugging a home movie cam- 
era to all the meets he has entered this 
year, but so far he has been too shy to 
ask anyone to train it on him. 

"I think I’m going to stop bothering 
with it,” he said. "I don’t feel as though 
I know anyone well enough to ask them 
to take the film. It’s excess baggage.” 

Then Dr. Meriwether went home, 
hurting. And he did not even have a 
gold medal to show for his pains. They 
had been left in a box at the AAU’s 
meet headquarters. What did you 
expect? end 
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HIS MAJESTY GETS MUGGED AGAIN 


And again and again. That's life for the king of the Black Hawks, Bobby Hull, who protests the shadowing he 
receives as no fun for him and a poor hockey show. Still, last week he scored his 40th goal by MARK MULVOY 


F or a first-place hockey team, there 
can be few fates worse than losing 
back-to-back games to the Buffalo Sa- 
bres, unless it is losing back-to-back 
games to the Los Angeles Kings. So 
imagine how Bobby Hull felt last Fri- 
day morning in frosty Buffalo when he 
was reminded that his Chicago Black 
Hawks had just been beaten two straight 
by the Sabres. 

“Everything’s awful, bloody awful,” 
Hull mumbled as he stirred some awful- 
looking coffee. “The club has been play- 
ing terribly. I haven’t scored a goal in 
two weeks. And I was on the ice for 
two Buffalo goals last night. Right now 
I’d like to find a hole somewhere and 
crawl into it.” 

For two months Hull and the Black 
Hawks have been coasting listlessly to 
another West Division championship, 
winning, it seems, only often enough to 
stay 10 or 12 points ahead of the Min- 
nesota North Stars. The Hawks have a 
perfect 5-0 record against the Stars, but 
they have won only two of the 13 games 
they have played with Boston, New York 
and Montreal — the three top teams in 
the East. Worse yet, they have become 
exceedingly generous to some of the very 
weak teams, which is no way to tune 
up for the Stanley Cup. 

Last week, in an exotic display of in- 
eptitude, the Black Hawks somehow 
managed to score all three goals in a 
game with the Sabres in Chicago and 
/ose2-l.Thefirst Buffalo goal was tapped 
home inadvertently by Chicago’s Jim 
Pappin, and the winning Buffalo goal 
was scored in much the same witless 
way by Chicago’s Christian Bordeleau. 
But there was more to come, as the 
Hawks continued their scoring binge. 
In Buffalo the next night the game was 
tied 3-3 with 2:01 left to play when Pat 
Stapleton, a Chicago defenseman, de- 
flected a harmless shot by Sabre rookie 
Rick Martin into the Black Hawk net 
for what turned out to be the winning 
goal. “The Sabres deserve the Purple 
Heart,” Bobby Hull said. "1 won’t say 
what we deserve.” What the Black 



Buffalo’s Rick Martin slaps his stick at Hull In one of the countless Jam-ups Bobby endures. 


Hawks got was a verbal lashing from 
Coach Billy Reay. At last, on Saturday 
night back in Chicago, Hull helped re- 
store normalcy to the ice as he scored 
his 40th goal of the season and led the 
Hawks to a 3-0 victory over the Cal- 
ifornia Golden Seals. 

First place and 40 goals have not made 
Hull a happy hockey player, however. 
“Every day the game loses some of its 
appeal," he says. “Expansion has di- 
luted the old pride that gave such pres- 
tige to playing in a six-team, 120-man 
league, and I'm afraid that pride may 
never be regained. The game is big busi- 
ness now, run by money men, not sports- 
men. They are in the game so they can 
tell their wives and friends, ‘Come on. 
I'll take you down so you can meet the 
boys.’ Fortunately, the longer part of 
my career was the good part— before 
expansion. And the travel: well, it's just 
murderous." 

What bothers Hull most of all about 
expansion hockey is the fact that he has 
been unable to perform in the same elec- 
tric style that juiced his goal-scoring rec- 
ords of the 1960s. "Maybe it's not re- 
alistic, maybe it’s stupid to look back 
to those days," he says, “but it's im- 
possible not to think about them." 
Since expansion Hull has performed 
under two peculiar handicaps. The Black 
Hawks have been unable to locate a 
center capable of adjusting his style to 
complement Hull’s, and all the new 
teams shadow him with rugged kids 
who have orders to more or less trip, 
clip or mug him the instant he gets 
his stick on the puck. 

“I'd love to play one season — just one 
season — as an ordinary left wing,” Hull 
says. “I sit on the bench and see all the 
other left wings. When they get the puck 
there's no one within 50 feet of them. 
When I get it there’s always someone 
right next to me. As far as I'm con- 
cerned. it’s absolutely senseless for an 
expansion team to check me like that. 
Here they are trying to sell tickets, and 
they advertise that, well, Bobby Hull is 
coming to town. Then the people come 
out to see what they advertise, and what 
do they see instead? Some guy out there 
preventing you from doing what the peo- 
ple came to sec. Jf I owned an expan- 
sion franchise and was trying to sell a 
lot of tickets and generate interest in 
the game. I'd build up the product by 
putting the worst bunch of players I 
could find out there on the ice when- 


ever the advertised player came to 
town. That’s what the people want to 
see, don't they?" His is not a totally un- 
selfish viewpoint, but belabored Bobby 
has a point. 

Around Chicago the joke is that Hull 
plays on the Donut Line. For five years 
Billy Reay has been trying desperately 
to find the ideal center for Hull and 
Right Wing Chico Maki. “You’d think 
that any center would be glad to have 
Bobby for a linemate," Reay says, “but 
it’s not that easy to work with a star hock- 
ey player. I mean, you can't be very ego- 
tistical because you have to think more 
about feeding the puck to Bobby than 
keeping it yourself. And that is a prob- 
lem with a lot of players." 

Hull's center difficulties started at the 
end of the 1966-67 season when the Black 
Hawks traded Phil Esposito to Boston 
and Bill (Red) Hay retired. “1 need a 
big, strong center, someone like Phil or 
Bill, who can hang onto the puck and 
wait for the right instant to feed me." 
Hull says. "I can't have a center who's 
always going to Jose the puck when he 
gets hit." In the last five years Reay has 
tried, in alphabetical order. Lou Angot- 
ti, Andre Boudrias. Terry CalTery. Bryan 
Campbell, Gerry Goyer. Andre Lacroix, 
Pit Martin, Stan Mikita, Danny O'Shea, 
Paul Terbenche and Jim Wiste between 
Hull and Maki without prolonged suc- 
cess. Hull laughs when the names are re- 
cited. “It’s so much easier to play the 
game when you have a regular center, 
someone who knows you," he says. 
“That makes the game fun." 

Hull started the season with Campbell 
as his center. When the Black Hawks ac- 
quired Lacroix from Philadelphia they 
gave him a fling. Unfortunately, Lacroix 
not only was too small, he also was 
much too slow. “I told him that he was 
the first small Frenchman I'd ever seen 
who was not a great skater,” says Reay. 
When Lacroix failed. Reay moved Mar- 
tin onto Hull's line. "They had tried 
me w ith Bobby w hen I first came to Chi- 
cago in 1967 and I felt like the switch- 
man on a railroad," Martin recalls. "Ev- 
eryone told me to get the puck to Bobby, 
so when it would come to me I'd just 
switch directions and send it over to 
him. But Bobby doesn't want a center 
like that. If he was a pushy guy he'd 
have told me to keep the puck for a 
few moments and then get it to him 
when he broke free. But Bobby's not 
that way. He's not going to tell some- 


one else how to play even if it might 
mean more goals for him." 

For a time the Hull-Martin-Maki line 
was effective. “I’ve changed,” Martin 
claims. "I'm not afraid to hang onto 
the puck, because I have more confi- 
dence. If Bobby's not in the clear, I 
don't force the puck to him. I try to 
make the play for myself." In any case, 
Reay removed Martin last week and in- 
stalled Campbell once again. 

To the layman, the answer to Hull’s 
center dilemma might seem obvious: give 
the job to Stan Mikita, who is. after all. 
one of the best in the game. “I've tried it 
on occasion." Reay says, “but they don't 
work well together. Both Stan and Bob- 
by need the puck, and there is only one 
puck to play with.” Mikita agrees. “Bob- 
by wants the puck 1 5 or 20 feet before he 
hits the blue line," he says. "I want to 
keep the puck until I get across the blue 
line. Our styles are so different that we 
could never play together regularly.” 

Hull and Mikita often appear on the 
same line during a Chicago power play 
but, as Mikita points out, a power-play 
situation is much more patterned than 
the usual rushing offense. "When we're 
on the power play." Mikita says. "I tell 
Bobby, ‘Find a hole somewhere and I'll 
get the puck to you,’ and then I try to 
set him up." 

Despite the confusion around center 
ice, Hull continues to be a consistent 
goal scorer. The one difference is that 
whereas he used to beat goalies most 
often with long, 100-mph shots, he now 
scores many of his goals on rebounds 
and deflections. “Bobby has had to 
change his style,” Mikita says. “I sec 
him taking suicide passes, where he gets 
blind-sided as soon as he touches the 
puck. In the old days he never had to 
do that. He may not want to now, but 
he does." 

Even if Reay someday finds the new 
Phil Esposito or the new Bill Hay to fill 
the hole in the Donut Line. Hull is not 
certain that he could duplicate the old 
Hull. “I was like a can of worms in the 
old days," he says. "I was wriggling all 
over the place. But I have left a lot of 
blood, sweat and tears between those 
boards. Don't forget, I'm 33 years old 
now. With my new style. I'll probably 
be good for another five to seven years.” 

If not in Chicago, then perhaps with 
Winnipeg in the new World Hockey As- 
sociation? Who knows what a hemmed- 
in superstar might do. end 
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BIG BILL LOVES TO 
EAT ’EM UP 

A shy young man with a huge appetite, UCLA's superstar feeds the 
Bruins’ fast break and feasts on their foes by WILLIAM F. REED 


T he Ted Walton family lives in a 
rambling white house on a hillside 
in La Mesa, Calif., a suburb of San 
Diego. These days the Walton residence 
is a relatively tranquil place because 
three of the family’s four outsized chil- 
dren are away at college. Bruce. 20. 
and Bill, 19, are at UCLA, where the 
former is a 6' 6*. 250-pound football 
tackle and the latter is the 6' 1 1" star 
and center of the Bruins’ unbeaten, top- 
ranked basketball squad (see cover). 
Cathy. 18, is a 5' II' center on a wom- 
en’s basketball team at Berkeley. That 
leaves only Ted and his wife Gloria, 
their youngest son, Andy (at 16 a 
6' 5' forward for nearby Helix High), 
and two monster mongrels. 

It is nothing like the old days, when 
all the kids were home and the Wal- 
tons lived in a gastronomic and met- 
ronomic madhouse. Poor Gloria used 
to spend most of her time then peel- 
ing potatoes or cooking— in a ceaseless 
attempt to satisfy the prodigious Wal- 
ton appetites. Sometimes at breakfast 
the kids would have several hot dogs 
or hamburgers apiece, and for dinner 
there usually was steak or a roast. 
“There is no doubt in my mind," 
says son Bill, “that Glo’s cooking is 
the reason I grew to be 6' 1 IV’ 

Dinner always began at 6:15 sharp. 
On holidays the after-dinner hours were 
spent around the piano in song. Ted, 
the possessor of a fine bass, would 
break out with a tune. The offspring, 
sometimes even the shy Bill, would 
chime in. Indeed, music was prominent 
in the Walton household long before 
athletics. In the children's younger days, 
the family had its own band— Bruce 
on trombone. Bill on baritone horn, 
Cathy on drums (or flute or tuba). 


Andy on saxophone, Ted on piano. 

"I never tried to steer my kids into 
sports,” says Ted Walton, himself a 
6' 4' bear of a man with a facial re- 
semblance to another Ted — Spiro T. 
Agncw. "I encouraged them to play, 
but only as a broadening experience, 
to complement their music. So wouldn’t 
you know that they all gave up music 
and wound up in sports.” 

The Waltons arc of modest means 
(he is a district chief for the San 
Diego Department of Public Welfare, 
she is a librarian), and they arc both 
amused and amazed at their sudden 
celebrity, the consequence of Bill’s ex- 
ploits on the basketball floor. The soph- 
omore with the floppy red hairand prob- 
lem knees is easily the No. 1 big man 


in college ball, the most talked-about 
player of this season and maybe one 
of the best ever to try the game. Al- 
ready he is being mentioned in the 
same breath with such dominant fig- 
ures as Bill Russell, Wilt Chamberlain 
and — of course — Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
(or Lewis Kareem. as UCLA Coach 
John Wooden sometimes calls the for- 
mer Lew Alcindor). 

Walton himself shies away from such 
comparisons, preferring instead to give 
most of the credit for UCLA's success 
this season — 23 straight wins, mostly 
by wide margins — to his teammates. 
"It hurts me when people talk as if 
I’m the only player on the team," he 
says. And he means it. "I wish sports- 
writers wouldn’t ask me anything per- 
sonally at all. I would like to see 
them get the whole team together to 
talk. I don’t like to be singled out as 
an individual because we don’t play 
as individuals, we play as a team." 

While his attitude is admirable, and 
while it undoubtedly docs a lot to pro- 
mote harmony on a team of marvelously 
talented players, it also is true that ev- 
erything UCLA does well stems directly 
from Walton and his extraordinary 
talents. His statistics are impressive 
enough — 21 points a game, 15 rebounds, 
a 6 i c ', shooting average— but they do 



LOUDER THAN THEIR SON. WALTON'S PARENTS. TED AND GLORIA. CHEER MIGHTILY 
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not tell how Walton so thoroughly dis- 
torts and dominates a game. Only Rus- 
sell. Chamberlain and Jahbar were able 
to intimidate rivals the way Walton 
docs, and few big men ever play with 
the full-court enthusiasm that char- 
acterizes Walton's game. He is ev- 
erywhere tipping in missed shots, leap- 
ing out of nowhere for blocks, chas- 
ing loose balls, calling the signals for 
UCLA's 2-2-1 /one press. Although 
his critics, and they are hard to find, 
contend that Walton has yet to prove 
himself against enough topflight centers, 
he has manhandled such worthy op- 
ponents as 7' Luke Witte of Ohio 
State and 6' 10" Steve Hawes of Wash- 
ington. 

"I think you have to be a real stu- 
dent of the game to appreciate the 
way Bill plays,” says sophomore Guard 
Greg Lee, the team's playmaker. "We 
arc only now beginning to realize how 
good he is. With Bill back there on de- 
fense. the rest of us can afford to gam- 
ble, and we can cheat getting out on 
our fast break.” 

Wooden secs even more. "He does 
so many things that don't show up in 
the box score,” the coach says. "Like 
intimidation. How do you measure 
that? I know that when we had Lewis 
Karecm. the other teams had a lower 
shooting percentage. It went back up 
during the next couple of years but 
now, with Bill, it will go down again. 
Our opponents for the year are hit- 
ting in the high 30s and he is greatly re- 
sponsible for that. Not only because 
of the shots he blocks but because 
they are always looking for him. just as 
they used to for Lewis all the time.” 

Typically. Walton's favorite maneuver 
is one that involves the entire team: 
the fast break. Usually it begins with 
Walton leaping high to clutch a re- 
bound in his large, bony hands, then 
rocketing a pass to midcourt almost 
before his high-topped size 15 leather 
sneakers hit the floor. It ends, after a 
quick pass or two. with one of his team- 
mates going in for a layup or an easy 
jumper. At midfloor, where he has 
been trailing the play, Walton — ever 
demonstrative — is apt to smile and clap 
his hands, as if he were just another 
fan sitting in the cheap seats behind 
the basket at Pauley Pavilion. 



BIG BILL continued 


“On defense I make a point of know- 
ing where all my guys are, all the 
time,” says Walton, "so when I get 
the ball, even while facing the basket, 

I am thinking about the fast break. I 
know Henry [Bibby] is over here, and 
Keith [Wilkes] is close by and Larry 
[Farmer] is at least within 10 feet of 
me. When I’m trailing the play and 
sec everything materialize in front of 
me — wow! That pleases me the most." 

From the fourth through the eighth 
grade at Blessed Sacrament school in 
San Diego, Walton played whatever 
sport was in season under Frank Gra- 
ziano, a fireman whose only pay for 
the long hours he spent with the kids 
was gasoline money. It was Graziano 
who taught the Waltons and their 
friends the basics of basketball and 
who convinced Walton, at the end of 
his eighth-grade year, to forget high 
school football (he was an end) and 
concentrate on basketball. As an eighth- 
grader, Walton was playing defensive 
center for Blessed Sacrament, and offen- 
sive guard, too, because he was Grazia- 
no’s best ball handler. 

Before his sophomore year at Helix 
High, Walton underwent an operation 
to repair torn cartilage on his left 
knee. Because of the tender knee, and 
his lack of overall strength, he spent 
most of his sophomore year on the ju- 
nior varsity. Near the end of the sea- 
son Coach Gordon Nash promoted 
him to the varsity, but he played in 
only six games and did not start any 
of them. "For a sophomore with no 
experience he rebounded pretty well," 
says Nash. 

Between his sophomore and junior 
years Walton grew from 6' 1 ¥ to 
6' 7" and Helix turned to a high-low 
post offense featuring Bill and Bruce. 
The brothers formed an odd couple. 
Bruce began the season at 6' 5 " and 
283 pounds; Bill, two inches taller 
and a full 100 pounds lighter, was so 
frail that he was unable to play a com- 
plete game without resting. “He would 
simply get too tired,” says Nash. “When 
that happened, he'd tell me and I’d 
take him out.” His build often made 
Bill a target for opposing hatchet men 
who were not aware that the behemoth 
at the other post was his big brother. 

“When they would begin to rough 
up Bill, I would look at coach and he 


would give me a nod,” recalls Bruce. 

"Yes,” says Gloria Walton, "then 
when the referee wasn’t looking, Bruce 
would give the player an elbow and 
let him know that the skinny guy was 
his kid brother." 

"After that," says Bruce, dreamily, 
"they wouldn't rough up Bill anymore.” 

In Bill’s junior year Helix had a 29-2 
record and won the CIF championship 
of the San Diego section, which in- 
cludes more than 50 area schools. Be- 
tween his junior and senior years Bill 
kept growing, to 6' 1 0 Vi and his stam- 
ina improved. Long bicycle rides around 
San Diego helped, but also, he says, 
“I was getting older and smarter. I 
put on 15 pounds, and 1 learned not 
to waste so much energy on the floor." 

Early in his senior year it was ob- 
vious that Walton was an extraordinary 
prospect. As Helix ran up a 33-0 rec- 
ord and another CIF championship, 
he averaged 29 points and 24 rebounds, 
hit 70 % of his shots and was be- 
ginning to demonstrate the many skills 
that he uses so well at UCLA. Nash 
and the Waltons were inundated with 
letters and phone calls from college 
recruiters. Those who came to La Mesa 
to sec Bill always got the same re- 
sponse from Ted Walton when they 
asked to take the family out to din- 
ner; no thanks. The more fortunate, 
however, were invited to dine at the 
Walton home. "It’s a tradition we 
began when Bruce was being recruited 
for football," says Ted. Adds a friend, 
“Ted has a lot of character. He didn’t 
want to feel obligated to the recruiters 
in any way." So Notre Dame’s John- 
ny Dec and USC’s Bob Boyd ate at 
the Walton table, and so did John Wood- 
en. The Waltons served Wooden a fa- 
vorite family dish — roast and potatoes — 
but no one will say whether he had 
to sing for his supper. 

After his senior season Bill announced 
that he was going to UCLA. "I felt 
they offered the best combination of 
academics and athletics,” he says now. 
He also knew that Lee and Wilkes, two 
high school stars he admired, were on 
their way to Westwood, and that helped 
him decide. 

Immediately after he announced his 
intention, Walton left for Europe with 
a touring AAU team. A mere boy 
among the Army veterans and college 


graduates, he did not have much fun 
on the trip, or see much playing time. 
Once, in Czechoslovakia, he was even 
assigned to play for the opposition. 
The Americans won the game, but Wal- 
ton did so well that he received a stand- 
ing ovation. His most vivid impressions 
of Europe, however, do not concern 
basketball. He was upset by the pov- 
erty he saw in Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Walton has this compassionate aware- 
ness with reason. His father, who over- 
sees 200 employees and some 15,000 
welfare cases, has long been concerned 
with the rights of the underprivileged. 
"Ted gets involved personally with a 
good many of our cases," says a fel- 
low worker. “He is especially inter- 
ested in the ADC [Aid to Dependent 
Children] program. He does everything 
possible to see that these kids are pro- 
vided for, that they can get an edu- 
cation.” 

Bill Walton is also alert to racial in- 
justices in America. "I don’t blame 
the blacks for hating the whites," he 
says. “They’ve gotten such a raw deal 
for so long.” He is taking a course in 
Afro-American studies, and his black 
teammates seem to consider him a blue- 
eyed brother. In many ways Walton is 
responsible for the unity on this year’s 
Bruin team. 

"Last year’s team wasn’t very close,” 
says a source that knew the UCLA sit- 
uation well. "Sidney Wicks and Curtis 
Rowe had their clique, and the whites 
had theirs. But this year’s team isn’t 
like that. Everyone, black and white, 
is close." 

Walton gives most of the credit for 
this to the attitude of Bibby, the black 
guard who is the only remaining start- 
er from last year and the only senior 
starter on this squad. 

"I knew there wouldn’t be any prob- 
lems from the guys on our freshman 
team last year," Walton says. "I knew 
them really well. The only problem 
that could arise, I thought, would be 
with Henry. He’d be the top man, the 
senior, and he could just as easily 
have played the role of Mr. Cool or 
Mr. Above Everything. But he didn't. 
He’s our leader. I respect him so 
much. If Henry told me I was shoot- 
ing too much, or something of that 
sort. I’d quit it.” 

Every member of Walton’s family 

continued 
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has been influenced by the furor caused 
by his size, talent and success. Ted 
and Gloria tend to stifle their naturally 
gregarious ways, preferring to stay in 
the background, allowing their son to 
take or leave his recognition as he choos- 
es. Bruce, a star athlete in his own 
right, has had to accept being known 
as “Bill's brother” and take the inev- 
itable greeting, "Hi. Bill . . . uh, Bruce." 
At Berkeley, Cathy Walton, the family 
member Bill says he most resembles, 
is teased about her famous brother. 
At home in La Mesa, Andy is the dou- 
ble dilemma of having to follow in 
Bruce and Bill's footsteps. (Recently 
Andy earned a unique niche within 
the family by setting tire to their liv- 
ing room. He lit three candles, then for- 
got them. When he awoke next morn- 
ing, a table and some phonograph 
records were completely destroyed, and 
the wallpaper and rugs were so badly 
charred they had to be replaced. Andy 
called in his Helix High basketball team- 
mates to try to clean up the mess be- 
fore his parents got home from a trip 
to UCLA, but they only made things 
worse. Bill refused to come home from 
school until everything was fixed; Bruce 
was enraged. “First he yelled at me,” 
says Andy. "Then he started to chase 
me. I couldn't believe it. He was 
crazy.") 

While his family has to handle fame 
on only a peripheral basis, with Bill it 
is a full-time — and often distasteful — 
job. Whenever he leaves his private 
room in what was formerly the ATO 
fraternity house, he becomes an object 
to be pointed out, gawked at and whis- 
pered about. He handles most of this 
with equanimity. "It doesn't really both- 
er me,” he says, "because those peo- 
ple have no meaning in my life." But 
he also tries to stay out of the public 
eye as much as possible. 

"I realize I can’t keep my whole 
life private," he says. "My basketball 
life is open to everyone, but what I 
do olf court for my own recreation 
and entertainment is my own business. 
I do what l want to do, people don't 
have to know. Even Coach Wooden 
doesn't know what I do. 

"Everybody expects me to be a cer- 
tain way. They have their idea of 
what a college ballplayer should be like- 
short hair and all that— but I'm not 


like that. I'm myself. I love long hair. 
1 wish Coach Wooden would let us 
wear it as long as we like to have it. 
Some people would really be surprised. 
They think the UCLA team is a bunch 
of all-American-boy types, but we’re 
really not. I'm trying to have fun in 
life and not worry what other people 
think.” 

Bill is not an introvert, but he is care- 
ful about his friendships. As Bruce 
says, "I'm the kind of guy who likes 
parties where there are 25 screaming 
guys and 25 screaming girls, but Bill 
is not like that. He prefers smaller par- 
ties, with only five or six close friends.” 
Bill spends a good deal of time alone 
in his room, reading, listening to rec- 
ords. studying. When he docs go out, 
a frequent destination is Sepi's, a small 
sandwich shop near the campus that 
Walton calls "my favorite place." There 
he likes to eat a submarine sandwich 
or two and rap with the guys who 
make them. Much of Walton's free 
time is taken up by his girl friend, 
Susan, who is more than a foot short- 
er but just as quiet. To protect her pri- 
vacy, neither she nor Bill will reveal 
her last name. 

Between now and the end of the sea- 
son, Walton’s main concern as a play- 
er will be keeping himself healthy. As 
his reputation has grown, so has the 
physical punishment under the boards. 
After the Southern Cal game (won by 
UCLA 8 1 -56 with Walton holding USC's 
two centers to a point each), he was 
sore all the next day. Also, the gruel- 
ing Pacific Eight schedule is beginning 
to take its toll on Walton's knees, in 
which he has a severe case of tendin- 
itis. For a while, Walton's special treat- 
ment — heat packs on the knees before 
practice and games, ice afterward — 
kept the knees relatively free of pain. 
But in January, when the Bruins had 
to play Stanford on a Friday night 
and Cal on a Saturday afternoon, the 
pain returned. 

"I really messed up my legs that week- 
end," says Walton. "I need more than 
15 hours between games to be ready 
to play again. The pain didn't go 
away for quite a while. Then I got some- 
thing wrong with my big toes. The ten- 
dons were torn in them from jumping. 
As a center, I don't do that much run- 
ning but I do a lot of quick jumping. 


It was so painful that at first I had to 
have cortisone shots for my toes. I 
also started taking medicine to reduce 
inflammation. I began getting it the 
Thursday before the USC game. It 
was supposed to be for my toes, but 
it helped my knees, too. I felt really 
fine against USC.” 

Some UCLA fans arc worried that 
Walton may decide to turn pro before 
his career at UCLA is finished. It is 
no secret that representatives of the 
ABA's Miami Floridians are thinking 
about moving their franchise to San 
Diego and that the presence of Bill Wal- 
ton would do wonders for them at 
the box office. A Floridian official 
showed up at the Walton household 
one day and was talking in terms of a 
SI million deal. But it would be sur- 
prising if Walton left UCLA before 
h!s class graduated. One thing Ted Wal- 
ton instilled in his children is a belief 
that projects should be seen through. 
Long ago he refused to let Bruce quit 
Little League in midseason, or allow 
any of the children to stop taking 
music lessons before they finished the 
eighth grade. Now, although B : ll Wal- 
ton is more or less his own man, he 
has not forgotten his father's principles. 
Besides, he wants h s education. Finally, 
it is not likely he would let down his 
teammates, who also are his c.osest 
friends, even for SI million. 

"It’s really a lot of fun to play 
with the guys we have,” says Walton. 
"If I had played on last year's team, 
I know I wouldn't have liked it. But I 
want to play with these guys as long 
as I can. I don’t want to play with 
some guys who are 40." 

Walton family dinners arc rare oc- 
currences now because the older chil- 
dren are not often home at the same 
lime. But when Ted and Gloria come 
to UCLA for a game, they get to- 
gether with Bill and Bruce at a res- 
taurant. At one recent breakfast meet- 
ing, Bruce ordered eggs sunny side up. 
When they arrived, they were over 
easy. 

"Hey,” said Bruce, aggressive as 
usual. "These aren't sunny side up.” 

"Well,” retorted the waitress, "turn 
'em over." 

Bill laughed, and so did Ted and Glo- 
ria. For a moment, it was just like 
old times. end 
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Through the centuries man has utilized masks to ward off terrifying 
forces of nature and to terrify other men, no people more imaginatively 
than antique Africans. Small wonder, then, that hockey goalies should 
eventually adopt masks to ward off a specific new terror. This was the 
slap shot, which sent the puck rising at 100 mph toward unprotected 
heads. Jacques Plante was the first major-leaguer to wear a mask reg- 
ularly, starting in 1959. What Jacques planted, virtually all other goalies 
reaped by the late 1960s, for widespread use of the curved stick made 
the slap shot not merely cranium-high but viciously unpredictable. As 
the following pages reveal, masks have also contrived to give each 
goalie a special personality and in one case to tell a simplified story. 

Darkest Africa and deepest Chicago are linked by face cov- 
erings such as that worn by the Hawks' Tony Esposito, who 

MASKS FROM THE COLLECTION OF ERNST ANSPACM 
PHOTOGRAPHS BT TONY TRIOLO 
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Variety has come into the hockey maskmaker's art. 
as Messrs. Ed Giacomin (New York). Gerry Cheevers 
(Boston) and Jacques Plante (Toronto) demonstrate. 
But for scaring off attackers, these modern masks 
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hardly rival their African predecessors. Only Chee- 
vers'. which shows the stitches he would have re- 
ceived if barefaced, has the flair of the Ibo mask 
(left) or the imposing primitive pair from the Congo. 


Almost everything you’d 
want to add is already on it. 


We don't like plain vanilla cars any 
more than you do. ..even when they're 
economy cars. So our 510 4-Door Sedan 
comes with all the trimmings. Whitewall 
tires, tinted glass, fully reclining bucket 
seats, nylon carpeting and lots more are all 


standard equipment. So is technical sophis- 
tication, like our safety front disc brakes, 
fully independent rear suspension and over- 
head cam engine. If plain vanilla isn't your 
favorite flavor, try something a little richer. 

Drive a Datsun . . . then decide. 



FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 




In the bar at the Lincoln Plaza Hotel 
I in Oklahoma City it was getting on 
toward midnight, and the red-haired 
woman with the brown and green eyes 
w as sipping a glass of orange juice while 
her fiance packed away a few after-din- 
ner Scotches and nodded to the music 
of a three-piece combo. 

Half an hour earlier the drummer had 
stopped by their table for a drink and 
had laid on them a tale of what it was 
like to grow up black in the South, a 
story told in a kind of jive rhythm, thick 
with folkisms and hip enigmas. The red- 
haired woman, whose brown and green 
eyes also held flecks of red in the pe- 
culiar light of the bar, listened with the 
greatest sympathy, considering that she 
was French and could hardly understand 
a word the man was saying, and when 
he rose to go back to the bandstand she 
took off her necklace and gave it to 
him. 

The black man looked at the pen- 
dant on the necklace and started grin- 
ning. "Right on," he said. He put on 
the necklace and returned to his drums 
and s;it there grinning through the final 
set. 

"He must have like it," said the red- 
haired woman. 

The pendant was a cartoon figure of 
a flapper with rolled hose and a tennis 
racket. Whether the irony was compre- 
hended fully is a matter of guesswork, 
but that cartoon figure is associated with 
an advertising slogan that says, "You've 
come a long way, baby." 

The red-haired woman was Frangoise 
Durr of Paris, France, the sixth-rank- 
ing woman tennis player in the world 
and at that moment the fourth leading 
money-winner on the Virginia Slims 
Women's Tennis Circuit. Virginia Slims 
is a brand of cigarettes that partly spon- 
sors the women’s professional tennis 
tour and places its slogan on banners 
around the courts as well as on but- 
tons, sweat suits and on the T shirts 
that Frangoise Durr fills out in such 
admirable fashion. The slogan neatly 
fits in with the female tour's nickname — 
Women’s Lob — and with the journey 
of Frangoise herself. 



Mile. Durr's strokes are bizarre, but she won $65,000 last year and 


now ranks high on the Virginia Slims tour by EDWIN SHRAKE 

A LONG WAY, BEBE 


Frangoise turned toward her fiance, 
showing in profile a fine French nose 
that General de Gaulle would have been 
proud of, and said mildly. "I suppose 
Nancy is in lied asleep by now ." 

"Forget Nancy wherever she is. You'll 
beat Nancy. You're a fighter." said her 
fiance. Bill Cutler, who works for the 
sponsoring tobacco company. Cutler 
looked at the other person at their ta- 


ble. a tall fellow whose eyes also held 
many flecks of red that had nothing to 
do with the lighting or the benefits of 
natural coloring. 

"Nancy's a tighter, too," Culler said. 
"She was brought up to live for beat- 
ing you on the tennis court. Right now 
that's probably all she's thinking about, 
beating Frankie here. Well, you've got 
to admire that quality, the way things 
continued 
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arc in America these days — with the 
country full of co-ops.” 

"You mean communes?" said the oth- 
er person. 

“No. 1 mean co-ops. People who just 
want to cooperate with everybody and 
don’t care about winning." 

“I didn't realize the country was full 
of people like that,” said the other per- 
son. feeling a little cheerier. 

"It’s full of them,” Cutler said. 

“I want to beat Nancy, but if I 
lose . . .” said Fran^oise. 

"You won’t lose," Cutler said. He 
looked again at the other person, whose 
knowledge of tennis bordered on the 
primitive — backhand, forehand, serve, 
run around a bit. partake of cooling 
liquids, that was about it. “You’d be 
surprised. I’ve noticed a tremendous 
predisposition among the women players 
about which ones they can beat and 
which ones they can’t. Largely it’s 
been the same women playing each 
other for the last six or eight years — 
though there are some good new ones 
coming up — and they’ll remember 
matches they lost to a certain player 
three or four years ago. They'll think, 
‘That girl beat me, she’s better than I 
am,’ and they’ll go out and lose to 
her again. For example, Frankie’s got 
this idea that she has a hard time 
with Nancy Richey Gunter. Billie Jean 
King thinks she can beat all of them, 
and they know it, and she wins some 
matches she should have lost because 
her opponent will realize late in the 
match that she’s not supposed to beat 
Billie Jean and will fall apart. 

“Last year," said Cutler, “the big 
book on the women’s tour was Psycho- 
Cybernetics, about how you do some- 
thing in your mind before you actu- 
ally free it physically, train your mind 
and body to perform perfectly, get rid 
of the idea that maybe you'll fail. The 
book went through the girls like fire. 
Frankie read it." 

“I read half of it," Francoise said 
with a French accent she fears is be- 
coming Americanized but sounded like 
a melody in the Oklahoma bar. “Then 
1 put it down. If I am going to play 
the match over and over in my head, 
by the time I go onto the court 1 am 
too tired to play. I am worn out with 
thinking about it. I know what I am 
supposed to do — run Nancy back and 
forth, back and forth. So I wait until 
I go onto the court to do it.” 


“You'll beat her, honey," said Cutler. 

“That is the kind of encouragement 
I need. Not this thing in that book,” 
Frangoise said. 

Early that afternoon the women in 
the championship flight of the tennis tour 
had met in the student center at Okla- 
homa City University to draw for first- 
round opponents. (There are now close 
to 50 on the tour but only 16 usually 
play in the championship flight for the 
prize money, the others battling each oth- 
er in two satellite tournaments, called 
qualifying and preliminary flights, for the 
right to move up. ) The attractive, bouncy 
Billie Jean King, who at 28 refers to her- 
self as “the old lady” of the tour, was 
seeded No. I in the circuit's point system 
based on matches won. Frankie Durr, 29, 
was seeded No. 2. The notion behind 
seeding is that the two hottest players arc 
placed at the top and bottom of the 
brackets so that there is a good chance 
they will meet in the finals. 

As the women, or girls — whatever you 
call a bunch of females who are mostly 
in their early 20s — gathered at a long 
table gossiping and laughing, there was 
the feeling of watching some postgrad- 
uate sorority affair. They were an amaz- 
ingly good-looking group of people, es- 
pecially when one thought of the ste- 
reotype of the woman athlete. Nobody 
had a beard. Nobody looked or sound- 
ed like Ernest Borgninc. The ones who 
weren't still in sweat suits from a morn- 
ing of practice were thoughtfully dressed. 
Billie Jean King — winner of 33 national 
championships, undisputed world cham- 
pion for three years, last year the first 
woman athlete ever to win more than 
$100,000 in a season — wore curved, tint- 
ed glasses, black slacks and a Western 
shirt and, later, put on a rainbow pon- 
cho her husband Larry had bought for 
her in Panama. Wendy Overton, fifth- 
seeded, tall and blonde, looked like the 
product of a patrician Eastern girls' 
school. Nobody waddled, not a lum- 
berjack in the group. 

Lesley Hunt, a beautiful young blonde 
from Australia, drew Billie Jean King 
in the first round and cried out, "How 
could I have such luck!" The draw con- 
tinued, presided over by the 64-year-old 
Britisher Pip Jones, tour manager, hus- 
band of 33-year-old former Wimbledon 
champion Ann Haydon Jones, who was 
cuddling their two-month-old baby. 
Frankie Durr, winner of five tourna- 
ments and 565,000 last year and winner 


of the French Open doubles champi- 
onship the past five years, sat up smil- 
ing as her draw was announced. She 
rolled her eyes at Nancy Gunter, who 
sat at another table. “There is no use 
to worry. We just see what happen," 
Frankie said. 

At a cocktail party and dinner that 
night at Quail Creek Country Club, Bil- 
lie Jean King was saying, “Frankie is a 
hard worker. Does a lot to help this 
tour, and she’s a fantastic player be- 
cause of her mobility and consistency. 
She positions herself beautifully on the 
court. That serve of hers is more dif- 
ficult to handle than it looks. She’s al- 
ways ready for your return, and if you 
step up and really try to put her serve 
away, you get the strangest sensation. 
It’s like swinging at a nothing ball. You 
can’t tell what you've hit.” 

“Frankie is the sweetest thing ever to 
come out of France,” said Pip Jones. 
“It's a remarkable thing to watch her 
play tennis. There's not a better dou- 
bles player anywhere. I wouldn't rec- 
ommend parents to take their children 
to see her to learn her strokes, which 
are unorthodox to say the least. But if 
you want them to learn tactics, tell them 
to watch Frankie.” 

As Pip Jones was speaking. Frankie 
Durr was smiling politely across the din- 
ner table, making conversation w ith sev- 
eral local ladies. A few years before, 
Frankie would have had trouble eating 
or sleeping on the night before a match 
with a player like Nancy Gunter. But 
now she was taking it calmly, even 
though it remained in her thoughts. 
Frankie’s game is based on hitting the 
ball back and not getting caught out of 
position rather than on attacking. "But 
one thing I can’t do with Nancy," she 
whispered, “is stay deep and keep trad- 
ing drives with her. Nancy’s father did 
that with her for years, and she can 
keep hitting perfect balls that way all 
night long. 1 will have to mix it up, 
change the pace, try to throw her off." 

Francoisc Durr started playing tennis 
when she was 13 in Algeria, where her 
family had lived for four generations. 
Her father was a French colonel, a war 
hero who was killed on a routine flight 
in 1945, when Frankie was 3. She left Al- 
geria during the revolution, moved to 
Paris with her mother, brother and sister, 
and took her unusual strokes ("Some 
people call them bizarre, but 1 think it is 
nicer to call them unique," she says) onto 

continued 
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Competence. You expect^ 
it. deserve it, need it 
in the person who 
helps you plan for the 
overall financial well- 
being of your family 
and business. 

College? Retirement? 
Security for those you 
may leave behind? 

You need a life insur- 
ance agent you can 
count on: a well- 
trained, efficient busi- 
nessman ...a career 
underwriter who up- 
dates his knowledge, 
upgrades his skills to 
serve your best inter- 
ests over the years. 
NALU...The National 
Association of Life 
Underwriters . .is dedi- 
cated to helping its 
locally affiliated mem- 
bers have this pro- 
fessional competence. 





the international tournament circuit 
while in her teens. She astounded the oth- 
er players with her grip— right forefinger 
extended along the handle, same for 
backhand and forehand — and with a 
backhand stroke that she could use to 
throw a Frisbee. But she began to win. 

As a result. Frankie has played against 
all of the most celebrated women play- 
ers of the last 10 years— and several of 
the men. With her game depending so 
heav ily on tactics instead of power, she 
studies her opponents with care. One 
afternoon before her Oklahoma City 
match with Nancy Gunter. Frankie was 
asked to rate the top 10 women play- 
ers. in her opinion, in order and discuss 
them. She thought about it for a while 
and then began listing them, not in the 
order prescribed by official rankings: 

1. Billie Jean King. "She has no real 
weakness. She has power, but a nice 
touch as well, and she's a very nice per- 
son. I think I may have a little edge over 
her because I beat her last year and she 
knows I can beat her. She volleys so well 
that 1 try to go to the net before she does. 
She is a wonderful player." 

2. Margaret Court. "Margaret is so big 
and very strong. She hits the ball hard 
and it's very heavy on the racket. I get 
tired playing her. If I go to the net. 
she's too tall to hit the ball past. I've 
beaten her once out of 10 or 15 times. 
I'm not strong enough to play her. 
She stays by herself, is not very friend- 
ly. Maybe that's the way to be a cham- 
pion — by yourself on the top. When 
she's playing well, it's very hard for any- 
one to beat her.” 

3. Evonne Goolagong. "A very strange 
girl. She plays well or badly, depending 
on her mood. She's a talented, natural 
player. This year the pressure is on her 
because of her No. 1 world ranking. 
Last year she was relaxed. She can play 
any kind of game, stay back or serve 
and volley. She adjusts according to 
whom she's playing. I try to make her 
come to the net and pass her. If she 
stays back, she makes strokes 1 don't 
like. She can do anything with the ball. 
She's very young, only 20 now, but acts 
more like she's 15. She carries a tape re- 
corder and music everywhere and trav- 
els always with her coach. She’s a little 
special, won’t really mix with the rest 
of us.” 

4. Kerry Melville. "A nice girl but very 
shy. She doesn't talk much, doesn't have 
a strong personality. Fler game is im- 


proving and she's playing well now. But 
she’s hard to know and talk to.” 

5. Rosemary Casals. "A good friend of 
mine, she's in a bad period at the mo- 
ment. Not happy. She's having trouble 
with her weight. She doesn't listen toany- 
one right now or talk to anyone very 
much. But she's a great friend to have 
around and can be a lot of fun. She’s- 
the most talented player of us all. can 
hit any stroke. She’s small but hits the 
ball hard and has one of the best serves 
of any of the girls. But sometimes she 
doesn't have the mentality for the game, 
is lacking something in the head. I don’t 
know what it is.” 

6. Chris Evert. "She is difficult to know, 
but of course she really hasn't been 
around much. I'm sure she feels kind of 
out of it. still being in school. She's a 
nice girl and very poised to be only 17. 
She seems more like 25. She's good, 
thinks well, is very clever and is im- 
proving. She plays more volleys than 
she used to. She’s winning points now 
instead of waiting for her opponents to 
make mistakes. She'll be one of the very 
best in two years.” 

7. Virginia Wade. "Along with Rosie 
Casals. Virginia has the best serve. She’s 
a peculiar girl, can be nice or not so 
nice depending on her mood. I don’t 
know how to take her. She has tre- 
mendous power but is very nervous. 
The nervousness kills her sometimes, 
like at Wimbledon. She can’t play 
there. Is always losing to somebody- 
she shouldn't. Maybe she's too bright, 
has too much imagination, can’t do 
what she wants to do. She plays well 
in one tournament but is up and 
down. She’ll win a fantastic match, 
but she could lose to anybody.” 

8. Nancy Richey Gunter. "Her whole 
life has been based on tennis. She has sac- 
rificed a lot for the game. Now that 
she's married, she seems to be taking it 
a little easier. Her father taught her not 
to talk or even say hello to an oppo- 
nent before a match, so she has been a - 
long time by herself, thinking about ten- 
nis. She does hardly any promotion for 
the tour. The other girls get a little bit 
mad about that. She practices at least 
an hour before a match. She's most dif- 
ficult to beat, maybe is too steady for 
me. Nancy never gives up, no matter 
how far she might get down.” 

9. Judy Dalton. "One of my very best 
friends. We pull for each other and help 
give each other confidence. We're dou- 

contlnued 
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Small lawn tractors 
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blcs partners. She bangs her racket 
around like I do, to get things out of 
her system so she doesn't go wrong. She’s 
more relaxed now that she’s married and 
is playing her last year on the tour. May- 
be she doesn’t move her feet enough, 
but she’s a strong player." 

10. Fran^oisc Durr. "Why not put my- 
self 10th? I don’t know, maybe I should 
be five or six. Determination is what 
makes me win. 1 wouldn’t say I have a 
great serve or hit great shots, but 1 be- 
lieve I can beat almost anyone. My big- 
gest weakness is when 1 lose confidence. 

1 don’t hit the drop shot very well. I get 
very mad at myself when I know what 
to do and can’t do it. Footwork is the 
key to tennis. First you must be in po- 
sition with your feet before you can hit 
the ball properly. I used to skip rope a 
lot to develop my footwork. Also I work 
hard on my concentration, try to get 
keyed up for a match, try to know which 
shots my opponents don’t like. When I 
start to lose confidence, I write my coach, 
Joseph Stolpa, in France. He writes me 
every week. I could tell you how to beat 
me, but I won't do it. I wouldn’t want 
the girls to read that." 

It is obviously an odd sort of life, per- 
haps particularly so for a woman. Frank- 
ie Durr played in 38 tournaments last 
year. She plays for six or seven months 
in the U.S. and two or three in Europe. 

"It is an exhausting, lonely life," she 
said. "You meet many people, but then 
you don't sec them again for a year. If 
you want to be the best, be on top, you 
must work very hard. It all depends on 
what you want out of life. The life of 
a professional athlete is superficial and 
the satisfaction is very short. When 
you fall from the top, you may still 
have a big name but it is not the 
same, and you must prepare yourself 
for it. So many don’t realize that play- 
ing the game at the top is a short part 
of your life, and even that short part 
requires much sacrifice. I am at the 
point now where I am ready to quit in 
a year or two and try to change my 
life. It is an important step.” 

A number of the players on the lour 
are married, but few travel with their hus- 
bands and none have children. There 
have been inevitable speculations about 
homosexuality. “I have heard the things 
people say,” Frankie said. “It could be 
a problem, all right. I don’t know. I 
doubt we are any different from any 
other group of people.” 

continued 
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Like all Kodak Carousel H slide 
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Different people 
need different 
rackets 



* The Competition 
Model * is the ultimate 
racket for the ultimate 
player. 

"It's alive!", said a former Davis Cup 
player. "Finest racket I ever used!" 

Three fine woods... plus fiberglass... 
plus spring steel ... a composite design 
(yes. like the newest skis) all bonded 
together with the new synthetic, Armadyn, 
creates unprecedented speed and 
response. 

You get perfect control, with a 
powerful, uniform hit over the entire 
heod area, not just the center, as with 
a metol racket. Price? Just $68, strung 
Bow Brand Championship Weatherproof 
lamb gut. 




stars bright 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 



This being so, are you doing yourself justice by shaving with an ordinary 
safety razor— an instrument not fundamentally improved since its invention 
76 years ago, and based on about the same principle as used for cutting 
sausages? Why should you have to go on— day after day— chopping, scratching, 
scraping, and bleeding, and not even getting a decent shave for all your 
trouble? Change all that! Treat yourself to the Stahly Live Blade Shaver. 
Wind the handle of this beautiful chrome shaver, and its tiny watchwork 
motor will hummingly impart 6000 minuscule vibrations per minute to the blade. 

Lather your face as usual and simply guide the Stahly through the toughest 
beard, for the fastest, smoothest shave ever. Nothing in your previous shaving 
career will have prepared you for this startling difference. Isn't it 
worth a few dollars to bring happiness to a drab daily routine?) 

□ Please send me the Stahly Shaver. I understand that it uses standard blades 
and comes in a lined snap case with my initials. Return in two weeks if not 
delighted. One year guarantee for parts and workmanship. My check for 
$30.95 ($29.95 plus $1 for post. & ins.) is enclosed. (Calif, res. add tax.) 

Name (Initials) — I — I — 

Address 

Zip 

584 Washington Street, San Francisco, California 941 1 1 

SI 036 



A LONG WAY untiimi'tl 

On the morning of her evening match 
with Nancy Gunter. Frankie practiced 
for a while, watched her friend Judy Dal- 
ton win a match and then returned to 
her hotel to rest and play her guitar. 
She also plays classical piano, “but a gui- 
tar is easier to carry," she said. “If I 
had my life to do over. I would be a top- 
spin tennis player- instead of playing 
the flat game like I do now or be a 
pop singer. Maybe it's not too late." 

She had steak and salad two hours be- 
fore her match and went back to the 
OCU field house to borrow some tennis 
rackets from Dalton and from Betty 
Stove, another close friend. Frankie 
broke her own French liber-glass rack- 
et weeks ago, has been unable to get re- 
placements, and has (seen using bor- 
rowed rackets. In that time she has bro- 
ken three of Dalton's. Her temper on 
the court is such that once in Melbourne 
she threw a racket so high that the wind 
caught it and blew it out of the sta- 
dium. "Imagine a golfer playing with 
borrowed clubs," she said, warming up. 
"It is ridiculous, I think." 

In the first set against Nancy Gunter. 
Frankie was quickly down 3-0. She sailed 
Dalton's racket beneath a table and 
picked up a metal racket of Stove’s. They 
were playing a deep game in the dim 
field house, blasting from the baselines, 
Nancy Gunter grunting with the effort 
of each shot. Frankie was loudly ex- 
horting herself into her work, and she 
finally tied the set 6-6 and won the tie- 
breaker. The two girls kept banging 
away, running at a heavy pace, and Durr 
seemed to begin to crack. She sat down 
in the stands and hung her head for a 
moment and lost the second set 6-2. 

In the third, down 3-0. Frankie looked 
weary and disappointed. "I don't care," 
she said. "She can have it." But then 
she said, "I've been out here too long 
already to quit and go home now." With 
another surge of strength. Frankie 
moved ahead 4-3. Nancy tied it 4-4, and 
Frankie broke Nancy's service in the 
final game to win the set 6-4 and the 
match. She came off the court, her red 
ponytail limp with sweat, her feet cov- 
ered with blisters from running for two 
hours on the artificial carpet. 

Frankie's exhaustion carried over to 
the next day, when she was upset by 
Valerie Ziegenfuss. Then it was on to 
Paris for a couple of days' rest before 
the grind took up with the next show 
on the road, baby. end 
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The 1972 Porsche 911 is the finest producl 


We are a year closer to the per- 
fect car. A car with all the latest 
proven engineering concepts and 
design ideas. 

For example, the 911 engine 
has been redesigned. 

Its size is increased to 2.4 liters 
by extending the stroke to 70 mm. 
We’ve also decreased the com- 
pression ratio which means you 


can use regular gasoline for all 
1972 models. 

The result is a smoother run- 
ning engine with tremendous 
torque. 

More torque means more pow- 
er to the wheels over a broader 
range of engine speeds. 

\\ liich in turn means you shift 
gears less often. 


We also built a stronger gear- 
box to handle the stronger engine. 

The ignition is a high capaci- 
tive discharge system. An elec- 
tronic marvel that gives you a 
hotter spark for better perform- 
ance. 

To satisfy the needs of 2.4 
liters, we’ve installed mechanical 
fuel injection on all 911s. Each 


on ear we’ve ever built” Dr. Ferry Porsche 


system is tuned to its individual 
engine for optimum horsepower. 

We placed the oil tank in front 
- of the engine. This simple move 
.shifted the car’s center of gravity 
six inches toward the middle. 

Which changed the handling 
from superior to superb. 

Under normal conditions the 
_oil needs changing every 10,000 


miles. At which time you also 
check over the rest of the car. 

All 911s have full torsion bar 
suspension and double action 
shock absorbers. 

We moved the shock absorber 
mounts slightly to give the shock 
a longer travel. 

The result here is a more com- 
fortable ride without giving up 


any handling characteristics. 

Steering is quick and precise, 
as usual, by way of rack-and- 
pinion. 

4-wheel internally ventilated 
disc brakes are standard, of 
course. 

All in all. the 1972 Porsche 
911 is the finest production car 
we’ve ever built. 




It'sa pretty simple equation. Yet 
half the lawn owners in America forget it. 

They either don’t feed their lawns 
at all , or just once every few years. 

Fortunately, nature still supplies 
some nutrients. Enough to keep the grass 
alive. But not much beyond that. 

Because the simple fact is, grass 
in a lawn has a bigger appetite than grass 
in a hay field or forest. And no wonder. 

While both freeze in the winter and 


bake in the summer, lawn grass also gets 
clipped by mowers, pounded by kids, 
dug up by dogs and otherwise tortured in 
any of a dozen different ways. 

Yet abusing it isn’t half as bad as 
ignoring it. 

Because lawn grass will usually 
bounce back from even the toughest 
treatment if you'll just give it enough 
food and water. 

It’ll grow thick and green. It'll hold 


off weeds. It’ll fight off disease. It’ll be 
beautiful to look at. 

It'll be everything you want a lawn to 
be if you'll just feed it on a regular basis. 

Try it. Please. Even if the fertilizer 
you use isn’t 
one of ours. 

Give 

your lawn 
a chance 
to live. 


scons 

The Lawn People 


PEOPLE 



The baseball holdout game just 
ain’t what it used to be. Time 
was when hard-to-get stars 
popped tranquilizers and hung 
by the phone waiting for man- 
agement to call back. Today's 
holdouts arc too cool. Vida Blue, 
for example, has simply dropped 
from sight while he waits for 
C harles O. Finley to make up 
his mind on Blue's S 90. 000 sal- 
ary demand. And Frank How- 
ard, who wants SI 30,000 from 
the Texas Rangers, keeps himself 
occupied by puttering around 
Green Bay, where he has sev- 
eral supermarket and shopping 
center real estate ventures. Con- 
sidering the prevailing temper- 
atures in Green Bay this time 
ctf year, it’s a wonder Howard 
doesn't settle just to get warm. 

Craig Clemons knew he didn't 
belong in Chicago. The star Iowa 
defensive back, who had hoped 
to be picked in the first round 
of last month's college draft by 
one of the New York teams, end- 
ed up instead as the property 
of the Chicago Bears. Oh, well. 
Clemons went to Chicago as the 
guest of a local TV station. 
While there he drove the wrong 
way on a one-way street, crashed 


I into another car and picked up 
J a rather complicated traffic tick- 
et. Buck up, Craig. In New York 
they tow your car away for a 
J lot less than that. 

♦ Our nomination for Sympa- 
thizer of the Year goes to Ger- 
ald E. Seltzer for his note of 
condolence to Ruquel Welch, 
who broke her wrist last week 
in a skating accident during re- 
hearsals for a movie on Roller 
Derby. Raquel was receiving in- 
struction from a coach, but ap- 
parently not enough. Seltzer, 
commissioner of the Interna- 
tional Roller Derby League, is 
suing Miss Welch for 515 mil- 
lion for trademark infringement 
in connection with the film, and 
his letter made it clear he docs 
not plan to let matters drop just 
because Miss Welch is suffering. 
"My personal anguish at this 
delay in your thcspic career is in- 
consolable,” he wrote. "But my 
plans . . . remain firm. ... I 
have no intention to let sym- 
pathy overcome my basic 
greed." 

Considering the history of his 
strained relationship with Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle, it would 


not have been surprising if once- 
suspended and now retired De- 
troit Lion Tackle Alex Karras 
had put a new ending on the 
story of Peter and the Wolf as 
he narrated the Prokofiev com- 
position in a concert with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra re- 
cently. But no. Karras stuck to 
the script and, as usual, Peter 
won out. 

David Dubinsky. the 80-ycar-old 
president emeritus of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, is a strong believer 
in physical fitness, the more so 
since an encounter near his 
Greenwich Village apartment 
last week. Dubinsky. who in 
good weather rides his bicycle 
up to midtown Manhattan and 
back, stepped out for some milk 
at a nearby grocery store and en- 
countered a mugger. After a 
brief scuffle, during which Du- 
binsky landed at least one clean 
punch, the thief ran off with his 
wallet containing S90. Most of 
that, it turns out, was what Du- 
binsky described as "gin mon- 
ey”— not the kind you buy booze 
with, but winnings from a re- 
cent card game with an AFL- 
CIO official in Miami. 

® Right up there with Dubinsky 
in his passion for physical fit- 
ness is Andre Courreges, the 



Paris couturier who pioneered 
the pants suit and the white 
boots that bear his name. The 
designer has turned his Paris 
apartment into a miniature hip- 
podrome for bicycling, tearing 
out all the dividing walls and in- 
stalling a wooden track. Each 
morning he pedals from bed- 
room to bathroom to kitchen 
to library, with about a 20-yard 
sprint along his bookshelves. 
Thctrack is such a pride that An- 
dre insists guests who call must 
wear slippers when they enter. 
Aw, c'mon, not even a pair of 
Courreges originals? 

Art and the Athlete, an exhibit 
of original art works by pro- 
fessional jocks that emphasizes 
the esthetic side of "the athlete's 
psyche," began a tour of 41 U.S. 
cities with a show at Madison 
Square Garden in New York. 
Among those exposing their tal- 
ented psyches arc New York Jets 
Ernie Barnes, George Nock and 
Mike Stromberg; Pittsburgh 
Stccler Larry Gagncr; Ken Ncw- 
ficld of the New Orleans Saints 
and Joel Horlen of the Chicago 
White Sox. Most of the athlelcs- 
cum-artists submined oil paint- 
ings. but Nock came in with an 
impressive sculptured rhinocer- 
os. And Jim ( Ball rout ) Bou- 
ton pitched in with a colorful 
entry of abstract watercolors. 
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college basketball / William F. Reed 


Marshall’s 
Herd is 
being heard 

S inger John Denver's West Virginia 
is a land of country roads and 
mountain mamas. Well, yes, but a bet- 
ter description, at least down in Hun- 
tington, would go something like this: 
it is the land of the Thunderin' Herd. 
Do anything for you? It will if you ever 
get within earshot of Huntington's 
74.000 souls spread along the banks of 
the Ohio River. 

The Herd is the Marshall University 
basketball team and the local claim is 
that these are the best unknow ns to build 
a national reputation since Jerry West 
walked onto the West Virginia Univer- 
sity campus up in Morgantown. They 
are small by today's standards, but oh 
my how they do scrap and hustle. If 
they cannot stampede their victims to 
death with their fast break — it is just a 
blur of green and white uniforms — then 
they steal them blind or blind them with 
lightning, which is how some people de- 
scribe their passing and shooting. They 
have a near-perfect record, 22-2, and 
they are, to use the most sacred of bas- 
ketball's words, milked. 

For an idea of how the Herd works, 
consider baby-faced Mike D'Antoni, the 
6' 3" Italian hillbilly with the 37-inch 
arms and A academic standing in pre- 
med. He is so clever with the ball that 
he seemingly can wink at a cheerleader 
at the same time he is whipping a pass 
to someone wide open under the hoop. 
There is Center Russell Lee, only 6' 5" 
but able to hold his own against the 
likes of such giants as 6' 9" Greg Clucss 
of St. John's and 6' 1 1 " Jim Chones, ex- 
Marquette. There is Randy Noll, tall 
for Marshall at 6' 8" and skinny for any- 


body at 210 pounds. He spent his soph- 
omore year warming the bench for Ad- 
olph Rupp at Kentucky, transferred to 
Marshall and now is the Herd's No. I 
rebounder. Says Noll, who still wears 
his blue Kentucky letter jacket around 
the Marshall campus, "You can say that 
I would sort of like to come back and 
haunt my old friends in a tournament.*' 

Noll is not the only one around Hun- 
tington who is looking forward to the 
postseason action. The townspeople al- 
ways have been avid about basketball, 
but now, with the school on the brink 
of its best record ever, they are sprout- 
ing bumper stickers that say such things 
as, "If you love the Herd, honk,” 
and wearing the number 8 — Marshall's 
ranking last week — on their sweaters 
and coats and neckties. The athletic 
department was besieged with requests 
for tournament tickets long before the 
team had even decided which tour- 
nament it might get to — if any. And 
through it all Carl Tacy, the Herd's 39- 
ycar-old rookie coach, remained the 
coolest man in town. 

"I really haven't had time to savor 
the rankings and the attention," he said 
recently. “I think the most important 
thing now is to keep up the routines we 
have been doing all season." 

That Tacy should have to reflect on 
the hazards of success is in itself sur- 
prising, considering that this is only Mar- 
shall's second rebuilding year since being 
drummed out of the Mid-American Con- 
ference for football recruiting transgres- 
sions. In addition, Tacy is Marshall's 
second coach in two years. A native West 
Virginian who had been coaching at a 
junior college, he succeeded Stewart 
Way, who stepped aside and now is, in 
an unusual switch, Tacy's assistant. 

With five high school All-Americas 
on hand, Tacy knew he had the mak- 
ings of a pretty fair season. He also 
knew that he would have to teach the 
Herd defense, something Marshall play- 
ers have regarded in the past as about 
as useful as a prairie-dog hole. Today 
the team has all the usual defenses plus 
six variations of the full-court press and 
a newfound knowledge of how to get po- 
sition for rebounds. Few teams this year, 
even big, experienced ones, have kept 
their composure against Marshall’s pres- 
sure. "Oh, man, we love to run," says 
Lee. "We can go all day." 


Lee is Marshall’s leading scorer with 
a 22.8 average and the team's only se- 
nior starter. He came to Marshall from 
Boston because, he says, "The fans were 
so friendly and enthusiastic." Now he 
hopes one of those country roads will 
take him home to play pro ball for his 
boyhood idols, the Celtics. 

As good as Lee is, and he is al- 
ready the top three-year scorer in Mar- 
shall’s history, the man who directs 
the Herd is D'Antoni. He grew up 
in the little coal town of Mullens, 
where his father was a high school 
coach. His older brother Don was a 
star for Marshall's NIT team of a few 
years ago, and a younger brother Mark, 
8, already is a ball-handling wizard of 
some repute. While D'Antoni is a fine 
outside shooter, his specialty is fancy 
action on the fast break. "1 love it 
when the crowd goes wild at one of 
my passes,” he says, ‘i guess there's 
a little hotdog in all of us.” 

So what do the Herdsmen do wrong? 
Through no fault of their own they do 
not play the toughest schedule in the 
country. Still, their best games have come 
against their strongest competition. They 
beat St. John's — then undefeated and 
highly regarded — in the finals of Mar- 
shall’s holiday tournament. And in the 
final of Marquette’s tournament they lost 
to the unbeaten Warriors by only 74-72. 
After that game Tacy and Marquette's 
Al McGuire exchanged words that end- 
ed with McGuire telling a West Vir- 
ginia writer, "We’ve had enough of you 
guys. Why don't you go back to the 
hills where you belong?" 

By the time the Thunderin' Herd is fin- 
ished stompin', a lot of other coaches 
may be asking the same question. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


MIDWEST 2 


Marquette, undefeat- 
ed in 22 starts this year 
and all 26 regular-season games last year, 
got itself not only beaten, but badly as De- 
troit humbled the Warriors 70-49. It was 
Marquette's lowest point total ever under 
Al McGuire. Detroit shot 61 from the 
floor and clogged the middle thoroughly 
on defense. "It’s probably the worst game 
continued 
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Seagram*! 7 Crown. 
It fits right into your world. 


The view is incomparable. And so is the whiskey: Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
At a party, as just about everywhere, it’s the brand more people prefer. 
By itself, on the rocks, or with your favorite mixer, it belongs with 
your favorite way of life. 

Taste the best of America. 




THIS IS IT, WATSON ! THE VERY PLACE 
THAT LAPY MONTMARCH HEART* 
k THE STRANGE SINGING! ^ ■<? 




WHATCOULP IT 


CAN'T FATHOM IT! ] FROM THE CLUES, 
I PEPUCE IT IS 
A CIGARETTE... 
NAMEP PORAL... 
LOW IN "TAR" ANP 
NICOTINE CONTENT... 
WITH A UNIQUE 
filter system 

ANP 

REMARKABLY 


EXAMINE 

THE 

EVIPENCE, 
WATSON 
TRY ONE! 


COME OFF IT, HOLMES! 
TASTE IN A LOW "TAR" 
ANP NICOTINE <, 
CIGARETTE ?. 
ABSORB ! ABSURP! , 




WITH 
PORAL.GOOP 
TASTE IS 
ELEMENTARY, 
MY PEAR 


HOLMES! 
BUT HOW 
PIP YOU 
KNOW? 


The filter system you’d 
need a scientist to explain 
...but Doralsays it in 
two words. "Taste me" 


FILTER: 14 mg. "tar" 0.9 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 14mg."tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.71. 





COLLEGE BASKETBALL con'inurd 


I ever coached," McGuire said, shrugging 
off the loss of Jim Chones. "Even if we'd 
had Kareem Jabbar we would not have beat- 
en Detroit today.” 

For the second time this season Louis- 
ville defeated Cincinnati. Guard Jim Price, 
the game's high scorer with 25 points, held 
Cincy's Lloyd Batts to four points and 
grabbed nine rebounds in the 93-73 victo- 
ry. Then, on Sunday, the Cardinals beat 
St. Louis, 84-78. 

In a rocky Big Ten week Michigan came 
out with solid credentials, downing Min- 
nesota 64-52 and switching places with the 
Gophers as the conference leaders. Down 
31-23 at halftime because of Minnesota's 
full-court zone press, the Wolverines went 
into a press of their own. Thereafter junior 
Ernie Johnson blanked Minnesota ace Clyde 
Turner. Ohio State stayed in contention by 
winningat Northwestern, 76-74 in overtime. 
The shaky Buckeyes, who missed 16 of 28 
free throws at Illinois a week before, sank 
22 of 29 this time out. The Ohio State hero 
was sophomore Wardell Jackson, who hit 
a jumper from the corner with two seconds 
left to send the game into overtime and 
then scored a key rebound goal with 45 sec- 
onds left in the extra period. Ohio State 
and its brawl rival, Minnesota, are tied for 
second place in the conference and both 
have three games to play, only one away 
from home. 

Kansas invited its entire 1952 NCAA 
championship team back as guests for a 
Big Eight showdown battle against Missouri, 
and there was no need to suit up any of 
them. Jayhawk Bud Stallworth ended with 
50 points, a Big Eight conference game rec- 
ord, and Kansas won 93-80. Kansas State 
took advantage of Missouri's loss to move 
into first place, beating Oklahoma State 
74-52 and Oklahoma 80-71. 

Oral Roberts, scoring 107 points a game, 
neared the alltime NCAA record. Should 
the Titans, whose record is 22-1, average 
only 81 in their last games, they will break 
Jacksonville’s record of 100.3. 

1. MARQUETTE (22-1) 2. LOUISVILLE (21-2) 

\A/F QT s ru ' mn ' Bruins had 

VVL-Ul three reasonably tough Pa- 
cific Eight games in one week — and made 
chopped meat of all three opponents. On 
Monday they had Cougarburgers, grinding 
Washington State 85-55. Friday, Bill Wal- 
ton gobbled up Oregon with 37 points, a 
career high for the sophomore center as 
the Ducks were cooked 92-70. But Sat- 
urday's game against Oregon State was 
expected to be the hardest. It was, just bare- 
ly. "We were destroyed at the start,” 
said Coach Ralph Miller. "One man goes 
the wrong way on the tip. His man 
scores. Then we make two or three turn- 
overs before we get a shot. They sure 


make it a long night awfully early." The 
score: 91-72. 

The Gauchos of UC Santa Barbara twice 
galloped to 14-point leads over sixth-ranked 
Long Beach, but CSULB simply wore San- 
ta Barbara down with superior height, 80-66. 
At halftime Coach Jerry Tarkanian put in 
a 3-2 zone, but told Glenn McDonald to 
stay with John Tschogl only on the zone's 
perimeter. McDonald misunderstood, cre- 
ating a box-and-one that worked so well 
Tschogl scored only four points the rest of 
the game. The 49ers had even more trouble 
before edging Los Angeles State 62-60. 

BYU, which clinched the WAC cham- 
pionship by beating Wyoming 70-56 and 
Colorado State 105-85 at home, will play 
its last two games at UTEP and New Mex- 
ico purely for recreation. The Cougars (20-3) 
will enter the NCAA regional at Pocatello. 
Weber Stale won its fifth straight Big Sky 
title and a Pocatello berth, too, probably 
against Hawaii, by taking Idaho 82-56. 

The Rainbows, meanwhile, ended their 
season at 24-2 by beating San Diego twice, 
94-75 and 91-83. About 7,500 islanders, all 
clad in green, sent seniors Jerome Freeman. 
Bob Nash, Dwight Holiday and Al Davis 
off with a poignant aloha. 

Houston, taking advantage of two small- 
er foes, beat Corpus Christi 105-81 and 
Houston Baptist 96-80 for its llth straight 
victory. 

1. UCLA (23-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (23-3) 

Q H I ITU North Carolina, lying as it 
OUU I I I does between Virginia and 
South Carolina, has been called “a valley 
of humility between two mountains of con- 
ceit.” Before its big game Saturday with 
the Tar Heels, Virginia would have liked to 
avoid any humility at all but, alas, it was 
not to be. North Carolina towered over the 
Cavaliers 91-78, largely because of its de- 
fense. The team held Virginia's Barry Park- 
hill to eight baskets on 20 attempts, and 
Bob McAdoo, as Virginia Coach Bill Gib- 
son said, "hurt us under our basket by re- 
jecting all those shots." Earlier Virginia had 
slipped past Clcmson 62-60 and put down 
Pitt 84-74 while North Carolina was rout- 
ing Georgia Tech 87-66. 

Maryland struggled against normally hap- 
less Richmond, 76-61, but was upset 68-59 
by reviving Duke, as Bucky Waters' mon- 
goose offense won again. Duke student signs 
that read fire bucky before a 74-73 over- 
time defeat of N.C. State now said back 

BUCKY AND THE BOYS. 

Cincinnati's Tay Baker warned his Bear- 
cats about Southwestern Louisiana's Dwight 
Lamar, and the Ragin' Cajun did not dis- 
appoint him, scoring 38 points. But Derrek 
Dickey got 32 points of his own, Lloyd 
Batts added 23 and Cincy won 86-82. 

Although Memphis State handled Wichita 


rather routinely, 108-98, the Tigers ran 
into a hot time in Tulsa, where they were 
caught in a motel fire and the heavy cross- 
fire of Steve Bracey and Jim Clcsson, 
who between them scored 64 points. For- 
tunately for the Tigers, nobody was hurt 
in the motel or the game— as State just 
survived 91-90. 

After avenging an earlier loss to Geor- 
gia, Kentucky was upset by LSU 88-71. Ten- 
nessee beat Florida 55-52 but then lost to 
Alabama 72-67 and remained half a game 
behind the Cats in the tight SEC race. 

South Carolina quelled Toledo with its 
rebounding 94-72, and then Davidson, los- 
er of only two of its last 13 games, both to 
the taller and stronger Gamecocks. The score 
this time was 88-82. 

"I don't know how it feels to win the 
NCAA," said Florida State's Ron King af- 
ter a 70-61 grudge win over Jacksonville, 
"but if it's any better than this, I want to 
be there." Down 38-31 at the half, FSU 
turned mean on defense and held the Dol- 
phins to 23 last-half points. Earlier FSU 
was less convincing against little Stetson, 
escaping by the margin of a shot off the 
rim 49-47. 

1. N. CAROLINA (20-3). 2. S. CAROLINA (10-4) 

C A QT Penn easily defeated Cornell 
LMO I and Columbia, winning its 26th 
and 27th consecutive Ivy League victories 
al the Palestra and moving its season rec- 
ord to 20-2. The Quakers shot 65.6 r l from 
the floor in their 1 1 1-82 rout of Cornell as 
Forward Bob Morse scored 24 points in 
the first half. 

Duquesnc had excessive trouble at De- 
Paul, winning by only 70-65, but beat Prov- 
idence 72-67 as Lionel Billingy made a bas- 
ket and two free throws in the last six sec- 
onds. Providence previously had difficulty 
with small but potent Assumption, which 
had the presumption to lead the Friars by 
as much as 14 points. A basket by Marvin 
Barnes in the last 26 seconds finally crushed 
the visitors 81-77. 

Syracuse similarly trailed the sophomores 
of La Salle by 18 points before a desper- 
ation press insured an 87-80 victory. Lead- 
ing scorer Greg Kohls, who had been two 
for 12 in the first half, finished with 10 for 
24 and 29 points. Mike Lee got 20 points, 
several off steals. "We near got blowed out,” 
winning Coach Roy Danforth sighed in re- 
lief. He felt better when Syracuse beat 
George Washington handily 98-84. 

Villanova defeated Scton Hall 104-62, La 
Salle 86-73 and Boston College 92-70 in a 
game played under one of sport's least vi- 
olent protest movements to date, the threat 
of a “strip-in" by coeds angry over dorm 
visiting regulations. 

1. PENN (20-2) 2. VILLANOVA (18-6) 
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cate his hunger pangs is by devouring 
three large pizzas. 

Taylor is nowhere near as flabby as 
one might expect. He stands 6' 5" and 
a lot of him is muscle. His measurements 
are more overwhelming than impres- 
sive 22" neck, 52" waist. 60" chest 
and he wears a 58-long jacket and I4EEE 
shoes. He is unable to chin himself, but 
he can do 25 push-ups and as many sit- 
ups on an inclined board. He has run 
the 100 in 14 seconds and can lift 200 
pounds overhead with one hand. Hut 
his real strength is in his legs, with which 
he can press 750 pounds. On roller skates, 
Taylor can whiz around a rink forward 
or in reverse. He also plays basketball, 
baseball, football and badminton, hunts, 
fishes, bowls, swims and lives by the 
creed that “anything that's a challenge 
I'll try.” For example. he can wedge him- 
self into a coach scat on a plane and, 
when drying oft after a shower, uses 
only one towel. One last feat: he can 
sec his toes, provided “I lean forward a 
little and peek over my stomach.” 

As a wrestler, Taylor is surprisingly 
agile, has enormous strength and a 
knack for showmanship. When it is 
his turn to compete, he trots out to 
the mat amid booming cheers at home 
and rumbling boos away. At times, he 
thwarts an opponent's assault with a 
Hick of his w rist or a shrug of his shoul- 
der. much like a bull removing a fly 
with a swish of his tail. Such actions 
draw guffaws from the crowd, which 
moments later is apt to rise with a col- 
lective shriek when Taylor thumps his 
foe to the mat for a pin. This season 
he is undefeated, with one draw and 32 
wins. 24 of them by falls, l ight of his 
pins have come in a minute or less, one 
in 27 seconds. 

Taylor's opponents are not the only 
ones who stand in awe of him. “The 
fans are afraid of me, too," he admits, 
a bit sadly. “Hut then they sec someone 
get an autograph from me and after that 
they come in bunches.” Fortunately, 
Taylor has a sense of humor about him- 
self. A typical one-liner: “When I went 
for my Army physical they rejected me. 
I’m too good-looking." 

As a matter of fact. Taylor is not had- 
looking. which is how he describes his 
girl friend. I.ynnc Hart. “I tell people 
l\e got a girl and right away I sec ’em 
thinking." he says. “They think she must 
be huge and I can sec they’re dying to 


Very big man on campus 


I t had been a long time since Chris Tay- 
lor. Iowa State's heavyweight wres- 
tler. had officially weighed in. Thus it 
was that he recently went to the meat lab- 
oratory on campus, there to hang from 
an overhead rod usually reserved for a 
side of beef. His weight was registered 
on a scale connected to the rod: 405 
pounds. Must have been those kum- 
quats I ate last night," said Taylor. 

Next week at the University of Mary- 
land Taylor will compete in the NCAA 


championships in which he is favored 
to win his division. If he does, the Cy- 
clones may well regain the team cham- 
pionship they had taken twice in a row 
before being upended last year by Okla- 
homa State. 

Kumquats aside, Taylor claims he eats 
“no more than an average 200-pound 
man," never has breakfast, often skips 
dessert and sometimes does not clean 
his plate. He docs, however, admit to 
occasions when the only way he can pla- 


wrestling Herman Weiskopf 


Chris Taylor of Iowa State is proving that the bigger you are the 
harder it is to be felled— but you may need a meat scale to weigh in 
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The ad your grandparents 
wouldn’t let your parents read. 



H iding behind a 

mask, man's most 
dangerous enemy 
strikes in the dark, and 
adds two out of every thir- 
teen deaths to his score. 

Just so long as men and 
women, and boys and girls 
approaching maturity, arc 
not taught to recognise the crudest of 
all foes to health and happiness — just 
so long will many lives be utterly 
wrecked, lives which could have been 
saved or made decently livable. 

Strange as it may seem, tens of 
thousands of victims of this insidious 
disease (syphilis) are utterly unaware 
of the fact that they have it and that 
its malignant poison is steadily and sure- 
ly robbing them of health and strength. 


The Great Imitator 


worse — insidious black- 
mailers pretending to prac- 
tice medicine. 

The United States Gov* 
emment took a brave step 
forward during the Great 
War and told our soldiers 
and sailors the truth about 
this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked or 
improperly treated. 

It can be cured by competent physi- 
cians if detected in time and if the 
patient faithfully follows the scientific 
treatment prescribed by his doctor. 
After the disease has been allowed to 
progress beyond the first stages, cures 
are less certain, but a great deal can 
often be done to help chronic sufferers. 


o many forms. 
As it progresses, it may mask as rheu- 
matism. arthritis, physical exhaustion 
and nervous breakdown. It may ap- 
pear to be a torm of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There is 
practically no organic disease the symp- 
toms of which it does not simulate. 
No wonder it is called "The Great 
Imitator". 


It is the imperative duty of each man 
desirous of protecting hisown health — 
and more especially the duty of every 
parent anxious to safeguard children — 
to know its direct and indirect results. 

Syphilis is responsible for more misery 
of body and mind than any other dis- 
ease. It destroys flesh and bone. Its 
ulcers leave terrible scars. It attacks 
heart, blood vessels, abdominal organs 
—and most tragic of all are its attacks Men and women should learn 
upon brain and spinal cord, the great the truth and tell it in 
nerve centers, resulting commonly in plain language to those 
blindness, deafness, locomotor ataxia, dependent upon them ff'*- 

paralysis, paresis and insanity — a for education and guid- 
iife-long tragedy. ance. It is a helpful sign ^ 

that the best educators ^ A f 

Because of fear and ignorance, count- deplore the old habit of 1 

less millions of victims have been secrecy and urge wide- Tj 

wickedly imposed upon and hood- spread knowledge and 
winked by quacks, charlatans and frank instruction. 
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‘Published by 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 

Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


The year was 1927. And Americans were 
getting syphilis, a venereal disease that was 
sweeping the country 

But no one talked about it. They would 
just get it, and maybe die from it. Or end up 
a cripple. 

So, the following year, we at Metropol- 
itan Life ran a national advertisement about 
syphilis and its dangers. 

By 1928 standards, the ad was shock- 
ingly direct. Not for children^ eyes. Syphilis 
was a dirty word, but there it was in print. 

185,000 Americans had contracted the 


disease. In fact, it had become an epidemic. 

Right now,wcVeinthcmiddleof another 
epidemic. Il^ estimated that almost two and 
a half million people have VD, either syphilis 
or gonorrhea. 

So we’ve written a booklet on the subject. 

Il^ not just another boring booklet tell- 
ing you VD is bad. It^ filled with answers to 
blunt questions like these: If I kiss a person, 
can I get syphilis' How would I ever know if I 
had VD? Can I go to a doctor for treatment 
without his telling my parents? 

If your parents or friends don’t know 


much about VD or youVe too embarrassed 
to ask, write for the booklet. It’s called “Facts 
you should know about VD, but probably 
don’t!’ 

Write Metropolitan Life, Box V, One 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Don’t worry. We'll keep your request 
confidential. So no one will have to know 
anything about it. Except you. 

O Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. But our business is life. 



WRESTLING continu'd 


ask me. Sometimes I tell ’em she’s 6' 8" 
and 280 pounds. That satisfies ’em. Ac- 
tually. Lynne’s 5' 10" and 160." 

Taylor sports a stocking cap Lynne 
knitted for him. but otherwise docs lit- 
tle to combat the wintry blasts of Ames, 
where the temperature has plummeted 
to —20° this year. And until it gets down 
to about 1 5°, he persists in wearing short- 
sleeve shirts. On a wrestling tour in Rus- 
sia last March he reluctantly donned an 
overcoat. “Had to," he explains. “It 
was 50 below.” 

Iowa Slate has had superlative teams 
under the coaching of Dr. Harold Nich- 
ols, finishing in the top three at the 
NCAAs 14 of the past 15 seasons. In a 
sense, the Cyclones have been too good 
for their own good: their fans used to 
leave as soon as Iowa State clinched. 
Now they stay for the last bout so they 
can see Taylor. Attendance at Ames in 
recent years hovered between 2.500 and 
3,000. This season it was up to 5,000. 
In January 10,100 came to sec a match 
against Oklahoma State— the largest 
crowd ever to witness amateur wrestling 



TAYLOR TOYS WITH A 209-POUND RIVAL 


in the U.S. Taylor sent them home hap- 
py by flattening his opponent. 

How good can Taylor be? Dr. Nich- 
ols, a man seldom given to hyperbole, 
says, “I’m sure he’ll make the Olympics 
this year, and if he has good workout 
partners he can be as good as the Rus- 
sian.” The Russian is Alexander 
Medved, tw ice an Olympic gold medalist 
and nine times world champion. 

When a Soviet team came to the U.S. 
last summer, Taylor faced the 6' 8", 280- 
pound Medved three times. Although 
he lost 3-0, 3- 1 and 5- 1, Taylor was a wor- 
thy opponent. That he even qualified to 
represent the U.S. is extraordinary, for 
he had been wrestling only since 1968. 
when he took up the sport as a high 
school junior in Dowagiac, Mich. Tay- 
lor is just 21. and w restlers do not peak 
until their late 20s or early 30s. 

Overall. Taylor’s record reads two 
draws, 13 losses and 185 wins. In 1970 
he came in first in the national AAU free- 
style competition and second in Greco- 
Roman, in which no holds are permit- 
ted below the waist. At the 1970 World 
Games he was fourth in Greco-Roman, 
and in Russia last year he was second 
in freestyle. 

One result of his fame is a tendency 
on the part of strangers to test him out. 
At low a State almost everyone feels com- 
pelled to say hello to Taylor, but some 
add a challenge. “I try to be friendly to 
everybody,” he says. “When a guy says, 
‘If you're so good, why don’t you wres- 
tle me?’ I say I’m too old or something. 
I like to leave them feeling good, not 
angry. I enjoy the recognition, but I don’t 
quite know how to cope with it. I don't 
mind being a giant, but sometimes I'd 
like to be 190 pounds or 105 to see 
what it would feel like. And I'd like to 
not always have to prove myself. 

“But my main problem is clothes. I've 
got two, three pairs of bells, but it’s 
hard getting things that let me dress with 
the In crowd. I just hope I don’t get 
any bigger.” 

Any parent who has pleaded with 
his child to “please stop growing" 
can appreciate the plight of Taylor's 
folks. At 14 he was 6' 2", 280. Then he 
began to grow. Within 18 months he 
was 6' 5". 360. Twice he underwent tests 
at the University of Michigan medical 
center. Both times doctors were unable 
to explain his phenomenal growth, 
though they did find his heart to be 
twice as large as normal. His mom is 


of average size, his dad is 6' 2", 225. 

When Taylor played high school foot- 
ball, the mother of a teammate was so 
appalled by his dimensions that she cir- 
culated a petition to have him banned 
from the squad. “It didn't work.” he 
says. "Anyway. I wasn't that much of 
a player." 

Taylor’s mother has at least a partial 
explanation for his ineptitude at foot- 
ball: “His coach told him. ’Chris, all 
you lack is meanness.' I told the coach, 
‘1 doubt Chris will be mean. Not after 
all the years I’ve been telling him to 
stop being so rough.’ " 

But Taylor is becoming less peaceable. 
“I’ve learned to be meaner,” he says. 
“Not to the point that I stomp on guys, 
but I am more aggressive. It’s been a mat- 
ter of maturity." 

Even so. Taylor often curbs his ag- 
gressiveness to avoid injuring an oppo- 
nent. Instead of dumping his foe to the 
mat and landing full force on top of 
him. Taylor usually breaks his own fall 
by landing on his palms. No one. as far 
as he remembers, has ever escaped his 
grip once he has turned him on his back 
and applied a pinning hold. Jerry Guth, 
a 206-pound heavyweight from Wiscon- 
sin, was recently pinned by Taylor. 
“Once he got on top I guess I could 
have moved my fingers," Guth says, “but 
the rest of me was engulfed.” 

There have been times, though, when 
Taylor has been more aggressive than 
he intended. He has broken one wres- 
tler’s neck and injured another's knee. 
And once, when Taylor’s father saw him 
kneeling on the floor at home, he slapped 
a hold on him and said. “What’re you 
going to do now?” What Taylor did 
was hurl his father through the air 
and up against the fireplace. 

On other occasions, though, Taylor 
has just not been able to force himself 
to be mean. He toyed with one oppo- 
nent this season in a way that caused 
both wrestlers and fans to smile. "Fi- 
nally he told me it was O.K. to pin 
him," says Taylor. "So I did." Another 
time, Taylor took a downright liking to 
his adversary and gave him pointers 
throughout the match. Taylor did not 
have the heart to pin the man. but he 
did win 32-6. To give you an idea what 
this score means, it is roughly compa- 
rable to a 32 6 baseball game. Let them 
think about that next week at the 
NCAAs. Best keep smiling at Taylor's 
one-liners, you heavyweights. 
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CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Plymouth Gold Duster. 
Room for five. Roof for free. 


When you buy our specially-equipped 
Plymouth Gold Duster, you can get the 
canopy vinyl roof at no extra charge. 

The way it works is, we're not charging 
our dealers for the good-looking gold canopy 
vinyl roof on Gold Dusters equipped with 
white sidewall tires, special wheel covers, 
interior vinyl trim and a few other specified 
items. So your dealer can offer it to you free. 
(Or you can get a black vinyl roof, depending 
on the exterior color you choose.) 

That’s like getting a bargain on top of a 
bargain. Because, for the money, the Duster 
is one small car that really does have a lot 
to offer. 

With everything from room to seat five 
adults comfortably. .. to an economical 198 
cubic inch Slant Six engine that stretches 
your gas dollar ... to its unibody construc- 


tion for strength and torsion-bar suspension 
for good handling. 

Besides all this, we're committed to 
building our cars to run better and last longer 
than any we’ve ever built. And that includes 
the Duster. 

You can see the specially-equipped Gold 
Duster at your Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer’s. 

Win stock in a gold mine and a Gold Duster. 

You could win 1(X) shares of stock in the 
still active, nugget-yielding Yellowknife 
Consolidated Gold Mine, and a 1972 
Plymouth Gold Duster. Or one of four Gold 
Dusters as second prize. So visit your 
Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer soon and pick 
up an entry form in the “Pan v j 

for Gold” Contest. Everyone who | I 

enters wins a replica of a Twenty ( m^i j.g 
Dollar California gold piece* I ==^^== 


Plymouth 


Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 


•Contcsi Rule*. I So purchase necessary 2 All unclaimed prizes will be awarded by random drawing liom entries submitted So cash substitutions lor puce' V Conicsi open u* 
•ill licensed driver., IS veers or older. 1 Comcvt close* midntyht March II. IV?’ S. Void in Washington. Wisconsin. Missouri. and where prohibited bv law r. Winners are 
liable lor all state and local taxes f Sot eligible lot prize* are employee' and IKS dependents ol Chrysler-Plymouth Division, it* dealer* advcill'injt agencies, and Visual Service*. Inc 



bridge /Charles Goren 



My stars shone bright in Las Vegas 


It was not the big money prize that persuaded me to 
• enter a team of Goren all-stars in the knockout team 
tournament in Las Vegas last December. It was the cal- 
iber of the competition. I have never been very happy 
about the idea of awarding money to winners of bridge 
events, even though cash prizes are quite usual in Europe. 
I must admit, however, that the success on television of 
golf and tennis coincided with the advent of large purses, 
and I do favor anything that will tear the American bridge 
player away from his ow n game long enough to watch some- 
one else play it better. 

The S30.000 purse put up by the Las Vegas Hilton 
for the knockout event had lured Italy's retired world 
champion Blue Team back into competition against a 
field that included the current world champion Aces as 
well as 22 other top teams from around the world. Frank- 
ly. I did not have high hopes of my stars' beating the 
Blues, who remain, in my estimation, the greatest ag- 
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Opening lead: ace of hearts 


gregation of experts ever to play the game (SI, Jan. 3). 
But I was curious to see how a team of oldtimers (av- 
erage age, 56), playing methods they had followed for 
years, would fare against other, younger stars and their 
myriad "modern" bidding gadgets. So I selected three time- 
tested partnerships consisting of veteran players with 
whom I had won national championships in the past: 
Howard Schenken- Peter Leventrilt, Bill Root-Billy Sea- 
mon and Harold Ogust-Boris Koytchou. Actually, only 
Ogust-Koytchou played straight "Goren." Nonetheless, 
I think it is fair for me to report — and I do not at- 
tribute this merely to the "system" — that this pair 
turned in the most consistently good performance. 

How well did my oldtimers do? Alas, they did not beat 
the Blue Team, which walked off with the SI 5,000 first 
prize. But my stars did come in second, winning $6,000 
and losing only to the Blues. On the way, in an exciting 64- 
board semifinal match, they defeated no less a team than 
the Aces. 

The semifinal victory came on the last 10 boards, on 
which my team, trailing the Aces by 29 IMPs, rallied to 
take the lead and finally won by 15 IMPs. Seven of those 
points were earned on this 61st deal (the positions have 
been turned for reading convenience) when Ogust dared 
to jump to three hearts in the face of an opposing no- 
trump opening that could have been either weak or strong. 
Koytchou raised to game, which was not bid at the other 
table where South contented himself with a reopening bid 
of only two hearts, making three. 

After leading the ace of hearts (to take a look at dum- 
my), Wolff cashed his ace of diamonds, got an encour- 
aging 6 from his partner and led a second diamond to 
East's king. Jacoby shifted to a low spade, and Ogust hud 
to decide whether this was a daring and dangerous un- 
dcrlcad from the spade king or whether, as was more like- 
ly, West had the king of spades, in which case making the 
contract was going to be a problem. 

Harold found the answer. He climbed up w ith his spade 
ace, then cashed his six remaining hearts, squeezing West. 
On the last heart, Wolff could not let go of his king of 
spades, so he had to blank his king-jack of clubs. When 
he did. Ogust threw away dummy's queen of spades and 
made the last three tricks with dummy's ace-queen- 10 of 
clubs after taking the winning finesse. 

Yes, there was a way to beat the squeeze. After winning 
the king of diamonds, Jacoby could have led a club into 
the teeth of dummy's strong holding. But — honestly now — 
would you have found this play? end 





How to share 
a true 
bourbon: 


HIRAM 

WALKER 




Bring out two glasses. Some ice. 
Maybe some mix. Or maybe not, because a 
true bourbon like Ten High sips smooth 
and friendly mixed or on its own. 
Mixed or straight If your lady likes it mixed, 

it's great. that’s fine. And if you like it 

on-the-rocks, that’s fine too. 
Because Ten High is a straight 
bourbon, great both ways. 

Now, get comfortable. 

Share your Ten High slow 
and easy, the way it 
was made. After all, it “time”* 
took Hiram Walker at least four 
'ears to make it so smooth and amiable. 

You can take your time enjoying it. 


in 


TEN HIGH 




STRAIGHT bourbon 
WHISKEY 

rkMUJy 
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Everything a bourbon should be. 

(Except expensive) 


01971 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 



baseball / Frank Deford 


it ain't necessarily so, and never was 

Baseball's sacred percentages are under attack by a scholar-heretic, Earnshaw Cook, who, armed with his 
Iconoclast's computer, says nuts to the sacrifice bunt and the practice of starting starting pitchers 


F or more than a decade Earnshaw 
Cook, a retired Baltimore metal- 
lurgist. has been trying to convince base- 
ball's bosses that playing the sacred per- 
centages is, to be blunt, dumb baseball. 
In 1964 Cook brought out a 345-page 
book. Percentage Baseball , that was full 
of charts, curves, tables and complicated 
formulas that sometimes went on for 
the better part of a page. The book dared 
to suggest that cither: a) baseball is not 
using the best possible odds on the held, 
or b) mathematics is a fake. 

Nothing has happened since to con- 
vince Cook that “a" is wrong and "b” 
is right. "As in the world around us," 
he says, "baseball offers a completely 
balanced, highly complicated statistical 
system, demonstrably controlled in all 
its interactions of play by the random 
operations of the laws of chance. As 
such, it becomes a fascinating illustration 
of a process readily susceptible to re- 
liable mathematical analysis. Baseball 
also furnishes a classic example of the 
utter contempt of its unsophisticated 
protagonists for the scientific method." 

That last sentence is Cook's way of 
saying that the national pastime thinks 
he is as nutty as a fruitcake. Since 1964 
nobody has dared test out his conclusions 
even in, say, a winter rookie league. Oh 
yes, the managers in 1964 were named: 
Berra, Bauer, Pesky, Lopez. Tebbetts, 
Drcssen. Hodges, Lopat, Rigncy, Melc, 
Kennedy, Hutchinson, Craft, Alston, 
Bragan. Stengel, Murtaugh, Keane, 
Mauch and Dark. They all stayed faith- 
ful to the memory of Connie Mack — 
but only Alston is still managing at the 
same major league shop. 

Cook has had some nibbles from the 
baseball Establishment. The Houston 
Astros approached him shortly after his 


book came out and inquired if he thought 
he could apply his figures in such a way 
that he could make judgments about mi- 
nor league prospects. Cook said lie would 
try. He checked the player records Hous- 
ton sent him, and said that his evaluation 
indicated the two best prospects were 
named Jim Wynn and Rusty Staub. This 
was not bad figuring, as Wynn and Staub 
arc probably still the two best players 
ever to wear Houston uniforms, but 
Cook never heard from the Astros again. 
He also got feelers from the Cubs and 
Phillies, but nothing came of those. 

Ignored, Cook went back to his num- 
bers, and this April his second volume 
on the subject. Percentage Baseball and 
the Computer , is scheduled for publi- 
cation. Basically, it is 207 pages of com- 
puter proof that everything he wrote 
eight years ago was qualitatively cor- 
rect. Well, not quite everything. The 
computer has found that Cook's per- 
centage lineup— with the best hitter lead- 
ing off, the second best batting second, 
etc. — is, over a season, 12 runs less ef- 
fective than the traditional lineup. 

Otherwise the computer solidly sup- 
ports the way Cook says baseball should 
be played. It was no haphazard anal- 
ysis, either. The computer was pro- 
grammed to make about 21 possible con- 
siderations on every pitch with men on 
base. Millions of batters came to the 
plate in the half a million games Cook 
played with the computer. He was able 
to do this because a computer never 
has to go to the resin bag. It can play 
four games a second, which would put 
a lot of color announcers out of work. 
By contrast, a major league manager 
probably has seen no more than 4,000 
games when he comes to the job. 

Baseball Establishment people should 


stop reading this article now, because 
the heresy is about to begin. Those with 
more open minds may be interested to 
know what Cook's computer shows: 

• Thesacrificcbuntisoncof theleast pro- 
ductive plays in baseball. The fact that 
it is negative strategy, says Cook, "is val- 
idated beyond reasonable doubt." The 
computer reports that the sacrifice bunt 
costs a team 30 runs a year, although 
that figure is probably even higher now 
that slick artificial turf has rendered the 
play even more difficult. Cook sympa- 
thetically suggests that managers who 
would have withdrawal pains giving up 
the sacrifice should at least prohibit ev- 
eryone but pitchers from trying it. 

• Contrary to all baseball folklore, the 
time to steal is when there arc no outs, 
not two outs. Over 162 games, a team 
would have to steal second base 90' , 
of the lime to justify attempting to steal 
with two out. 

• In each game, a reliever should start, 
go two or three innings and come out 
for a pinch hitter his first time up. He 
would be followed by a starter type, 
who would go about five innings, bat- 
ting the first time he came up, but going 
out for a pinch hitter his second time 
up. Another short man would finish the 
game. This sounds revolutionary, but 
essentially the only difference is that the 
"starter” appears in the middle of the 
game instead of at the beginning. 

The normal odds are 3 to 1 against a 
pitcher throwing a complete game. "So 
why try?” Cook asks. "To have a shot 
at a no-hitter? The percentage system — 
two innings, then five innings, then two 
innings — not only puts better hitters into 
the lineup more often, it removes a pitch- 
er before he is likely to get into trouble, 
not afterward." Two years ago Cook 
continued 
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English 

Leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 

What do we mean by heavy 
duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of 
deodorant laden with lots of our 
clean, fresh, long-lasting English 
Leather* scent. 

With one application you get 
plenty of coverage and plenty of 
deodorant protection. 

And it’s your personal 
deodorant. Only you use it. 

Which is another good reason 
why our English Leather stick 
deodorant lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy Duty Stick 
Deodorant. It comes in a tough 
plastic container. Very convenient 
and safe for traveling. 

All for a light price: $1.25 
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deodorant 

STICK 

*rr wt. 1.75 ozs 
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produced figures showing that the Kan- 
sas City Royals would have picked up 
54 additional runs over the season by 
employing pinch hitters regularly for 
pitchers and could have reduced their 
opponents' scoring against them by 35 
runs by working the best relievers more 
often. That is a net gain of 89 runs — at 
no expense, with no upheaval. Cook has 
even worked up a chart showing the op- 
timum staff rotation in this system. "All 
that is necessary is to convince one man- 
ager and four starting pitchers," he says 
wistfully. He really wants to help. Any 
.500 team that adopted real percentage 
baseball would, he claims, automatically 
become an even-money bet to make the 
World Series. 

At least one baseball man is finally 
paying Cook some heed. Ewing Kauff- 
man. the progressive owner of the Roy- 
als, keeps a copy of Percentage Base- 
ball on his desk. He flew Cook to Kan- 
sas City for a day of talks last year. 
Shortly after Kauffman met with Cook, 
a banker named Bill Welsh approached 
the owner with the idea of feeding Roy- 
als data into a computer. "My con- 
versation with Cook had made me far 
more receptive to such a notion than I 
otherwise would have been," Kauffman 
says. “Baseball is full of traditions and 
myths that won’t stand up to analysis. 
Cook challenges them.” 

Kauffman and Cedric Tallis, the Roy- 
als’ general manager, recently received 
a report from their computer experts. 
All of last season's information had been 
fed into the computers, although only a 
start had been made on the analysis. 
But there already was a presentation of 
a staggering array of facts that covered 
virtually every aspect of the Royals’ 
games in 1971. For example, some of 
the information fed into the computers 
included the nature of every pilch thrown 
by a Royal (whether it was a curve, fast- 
ball, slider; where it passed over the plate 
or where and by how much it missed). 
Also, what happened to every ball hit 
(grounder, fly, foul; how high it went 
at its peak; where it landed if it was a 
hit: how far a fielder had to run to catch 
it). Even the humidity during each game 
was programmed. 

"I felt 1 had walked in on a conclave 
of madmen." said a writer who attend- 
ed a Royals meeting one day. "Here 
were six or seven grown men around a 
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table piled high with computer cards, 
mulling over every pitch thrown and ev- 
ery ball hit in what is supposed to be a 
game. Their intentness was similar to 
that which might have been evidenced 
if the leaders of China. Russia and the 
U.S. were grouped around a table dis- 
cussing things that would determine the 
course of the whole world." 

The Royals have a pretty good rea- 
son to take the computers seriously, 
though, for they have already profited 
thereby. Early last season some prelim- 
inary analyses were shown to Manager 
Bob Lemon indicating that Cookie Ro- 
jas and Paul Schaal, who were batting 
around seventh and eighth in the line- 
up, were advancing runners better than 
anyone else. Lemon moved them up near 
the top of his order, and the Royals start- 
ed w inning. (Incidentally, both Cook and 
Kauffman are convinced that runs bat- 
ted in is an incomplete index in deter- 
mining a player’s team contribution. 
More than anything else, RBIs point 
out how good the men in front of you 
are at getting on base.) 

But the Royals, an expansion team 
that finished second last year, probably 
have become too good too fast to risk 
applying the real percentages. And Cook 
himself appears to have taken a new 
tack to attract a guinea pig. Previously 
he had not concerned himself with any- 
thing in baseball except what went on 
between the foul lines. Now he is start- 
ing to examine gate receipts, especially 
the big gulf between what good and bad 
teams make. 

"Sooner or later,” he says, “some sec- 
ond-division owner with a little nerve 
and imagination will become disillu- 
sioned because of the cards stacked 
against him. In desperation he will risk 
the gamble on percentage baseball. You 
see. the percentages also show that you 
would not only move up in the stand- 
ings by playing percentage baseball, you 
would also enjoy an increase of 200,000 
in attendance and 5500,000 in revenue. 
Since when have those kinds of figures 
ceased to interest owners?” 

For that matter, any down-and-out 
franchise that announced it was going 
to go by the computer percentages for 
a season would be such a curiosity that 
it might well double its gate. It would 
be a great experiment — and boffo box 
office, too. end 
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pro football / Robert H. Boyle 


An odd ball for this bunch 


It's no oblate spheroid, but it takes some funny bounces when tackles 
try to dribble it, as Dave Costa of the Denver Broncos will testify 


\A/ ith * 1 ‘ s s ^ ave ^ head, black beard 
^ * and mustache, Dave Costa, the 
Denver Broncos’ defensive tackle, looks 
like an Eastern heavy. Actually, he is a 
Western heavy, at least to the opponents 
of his off-season basketball team, which 
is composed of fellow Broncos. Last win- 
ter Dave Costa’s All Stars, a stellar at- 
traction, drew more fans than the Den- 
ver Rockets of the ABA for a single 
game, and next week another sellout 
crowd of 6,000 is expected in the Den- 
ver Coliseum when the All Stars play 
Roman Gabriel and his high-flying Los 
Angeles Rams. 

Bronco fans turn out not just to sec 
their heroes in the flesh (of which there 
is considerable) but also to watch the 
kind of basketball that only pro foot- 
ball players could play. It is sometimes 
wildly brilliant, often w ildly bruising and 
almost always wildly confusing, featur- 
ing action that would amaze the Globe- 
trotters. Not that the players are clown- 
ing. They are in dead earnest, but their 
collective melange of skills and inepti- 
tude makes for a performance reminis- 
cent of Chaplin traversing a glacier. 
When Bobby Howficld, the English kick- 
er now with the Jets, was on Costa’s 
All Stars, he would, in the heat of play, 
rebound with his head. 

After a game ends, the All Stars do 
not run for the locker room. Instead, 
they gather at the bench to sign au- 
tographs. Eagerly. The bright lights shine 
all too rarely on the Broncos. “We’re 
grateful for our fans, and we’re very 
close-knit with them,” says Costa. "I’ll 
worry when they don’t ask me to sign 
programs.” 

This February the All Stars made a 
340-mile trip to play in Gordon, Neb. 
(pop. 2,106). “We stayed overnight," 
Costa says. "Just to meet these people in 
small communities is a ball. I enjoy peo- 
ple. It’s a different world in Gordon." 

Playing basketball in the off season is 
nothing new for pro football players — 
the 49ers arc supposed to have had the 


first team back in 1953 — but in the last 
couple of years the sport, or a reason- 
able facsimile thereof, has boomed. The 
Vikings, who have a professional book- 
ing agent, will play a 65-game schedule 
this year, up 23 from 1 97 1 , and the Red- 
skins, who are managed by a high school 
coach, are in such demand that they 
field two teams. By contrast, Costa's All 
Stars are strictly a mom-and-pop op- 
eration. with Dave as the coach and his 
wife Lori, vice-president of Denver’s Hel- 
Lo Goddess dress shops — her partner’s 
name is Helen, dig?— the general man- 
ager and booking agent. 

Perhaps because of their amateur front 
office, the All Stars have come up with 
the roughest schedule in NFL ( basketball 
division) history. Just getting to the site 
of a game, be it a mining settlement 
miles up in the Rockies or a blizzard- 
bound Wyoming cow tow n, is somew hat 
akin to assaulting Everest. One day last 
winter, on the long drive from Denver 
to Glenwood Springs, Colo., which ne- 
cessitates crossing two high mountain 
passes, Costa and three teammates ran 
into a snowstorm at 11,000 feet. The 
road had no guardrail, and their car 
went into a wicked skid. It finally came 
to rest in a snow bank on the edge of an 
abyss. "Get out of the car! Get out of 
the car!” Costa yelled. Each time he tried 
to get up and out, the car rocked back 
and forth. He had forgotten to unbuck- 
le his seat belt. 

Costa finally got unhooked, opened 
the door and found himself staring down 
thousands of feet to the nearest level 
ground. But the players were in luck. 
An enterprising tow-truck driver, scout- 
ing for business, turned up and offered 
to pull the car out for SI0 or drive it 
out for $5. The All Stars went for the 
S5 offer. However, as Costa says, "Be- 
fore the guy got into the car, we took 
our uniforms out of the trunk. If he 
went over we still would be able to play 
the game.” 

Costa, the Denver player representa- 

eotuinued 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


tivc. started the basketball team three 
yearsago “to build up unity for the Bron- 
cos.” The team is called Dave Costa's 
All Stars not because Costa wanted to 
be a big cheese but because the then Bron- 
co general manager and coach. l.ou 
Saban. preferred that the name Denver 
Broncos not be used- perhaps for es- 
thetic reasons. Any member of the Bron- 
cos can be on the squad — the last thing 
Costa wants is the football team divid- 
ed into basketball and nonbasketball 
cliques and at present 17 of the play- 
ers take turns. Going to and from a 
game. Costa insists that they change cars 
to get to know one another better. “Dur- 
ing the football season it’s as though 
the offense and defense were separate 
teams." he says. “I get a real kick out 
of talking to an offensive lineman." 

The bulk of the receipts goes to char- 
ity next week’s game against the Rams 
is for the American Cancer Society, and 
other recipients have included Little 
Leagues, high school gyms and local fire 
departments— with the players getting 
S50 a game apiece. There are no prac- 
tice sessions, but players may be fined 
if they miss a game or fail to bring a com- 
plete uniform. The lines go into a party 
fund, and at the end-of-the-season fes- 
tivities the All Stars present their MVP 
award, a battered eagle perched on a 
dented basketball. Last year, when Cos- 
ta gave the trophy to Walter Barnes, a 
defensive end whose name had been 
scratched on the base with a beer open- 
er. the ball fell off. 

Costa is just the man to keep the ball 
rolling. Now 30. he was born in Yon- 
kers. N.Y. where he left an academic 
high school in his freshman year and en- 
rolled at Saunders Trades and Technical 
to major in carpentry. The other pupils 
could hardly wait to get out or be kicked 
out “A real garbage-can collection." 
says Costa — but he hung on. sawing 
wood and playing quarterback. He made 
All- Westchester County and got one 
scholarship offer — from a brand-new 
school. Northeastern Junior College in 
Sterling. Colo. Costa accepted. The 
Northeastern uniforms were green and 
white because. Costa explains. “All the 
stuff was Army surplus. We even went 
to the games in an Army truck. I re- 
member my first game. It was at night. 
We put on our uniforms and got into 
the back of our canvas-covered truck. 
When we reached the fairgrounds, a 
voice on a microphone shouted, ‘The 
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Northeastern Junior College Plainsmen!’ 
The truck backed up. and we piled out 
into the night. The day before there had 
been a rodeo, and we had to dodge land 
mines to get across the field." 

After playing fullback and defensive 
tackle at Northeastern for two years, 
Costa moved on to the University of 
Utah, where he met and married Lori, 
the daughter of a Mormon rancher, and 
majored in offensive tackle, center, line- 
backer and defensive tackle. He was 
drafted by both the Rams and Raiders, 
and after signing w ith the latter received 
a memorable peptalk from Al Davis. 
The coach called Costa into his office, 
and w ith jaw jutted and eyes staring res- 
olutely at an imaginary horizon, he an- 
nounced. “Costa, there's a great Italian 
player on the other side of the bay." 

"Yeah!" shouted Costa, all aquiver. 
“Leo Nomcllini!" 

“Correct," said Davis. "I see you as 
an even greater Italian player." 

“Wow!" said Costa. 

"Furthermore." Davis went on. in- 
creasingly orotund, "you are going to 
be so great they'll have to build an- 
other bridge to handle the crowds that 
come to see you play." 

"Oh, boy!" said Costa, who was so 
fired up he went out and became runner- 
up to Billy Joe as AFL Rookie of the 
Year. Before the next season Costa, who 
had signed for SI 2.000, went to sec Da- 
vis about a raise. Davis offered him a 
S500 increase. “Gee, Coach." said Cos- 
ta. "are you saving the money to build 
the bridge?" 

Costa was traded to Buffalo in 1966 
and to Denver in 1967. and three years 
later the All Stars were born. Lori 
became general manager by default. 
"When I tried booking games." Costa 
says, "all the guy on the other end of 
the phone wanted to do was to talk foot- 
ball." 

Costa takes his coaching duties light- 
ly. So do his teammates. "We play a 
zone." he says, "and if the other guys 
start shooting well from outside we play 
man-to-man. We run a lot because we've 
got to get into condition." 

Recently the All Stars beat Kansas 
City 80 73 at Denver, but the score was 
of considerably less interest than the 
players. Warren McVca was a quick, 
breakaway scorer for the Chiefs, pour- 
ing in 24 points, which is perhaps to be 
expected of a speedy running back, but 
by contrast All-AFL Defensive Tackle 
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HIGH-SCORING McVEA OF KANSAS CITY CHIEFS SHOOTS OVER LEAPING (?) COSTA 


Buck Buchanan, the tallest man on the 
court at 6' 7\ was useless, even as a re- 
bounder. He served more as an auxil- 
iary backboard, the ball caroming off 
his elbows and shoulders. 

Costa inserted himself into the game 
sporadically. For a 250-pounder, he was 
very quick, but he soon proved himself 
a master of the Nabokovian nonplay, 
slickly coming downcourt with the ball, 
circling around Chief defenders and then 
deftly passing to no one, not even a 
Chief, the ball soaring splendidly out of 
bounds. In one rousing spree, the Bron- 
cos and the Chiefs traded the ball four 
times in lightning-fast action replete with 
unbelievable steals and dazzling inter- 
ceptions — but nobody came close to 
scoring a basket. 

Toward the end, Costa added another 
distinctive touch, a foul against McVca 


in which Costa spun around like a man 
awakening from a dream, his whirling 
belly dealing McVea a stunning blow. 

The pro football version of basketball 
has proved so fascinating to those who 
have seen it that last year there was a re- 
port a national TV network was plan- 
ning to fly 20 teams to Hawaii for a 
tournament. True or false, Dave Costa 
is not keen on the idea, “If we let the 
game out of our hands," he says, “peo- 
ple will think we were trying to take 
advantage of them. We want it done 
right. Playing for people gives you a 
great feeling. I remember once after I 
finished signing autographs at Laramie, 
I stopped by the scorer’s table and asked 
how the gate had been. They said they 
had raised enough money to buy 37 base- 
ball helmets. That’s the reason why we 
play this game." end 
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&om\ug / Hugh D. Whall 



T here is nothing easier than telling 
a hack from a master powerboat 
pilot. Watch a man as he sidles his craft 
up to a dock. If he comes in with a nice 
grumphing exhaust, reverses with anoth- 
er authoritative grumph and stops along- 
side soft enough to spare an eggshell, 
he knows his business. But if he comes 
in riding the throttles and shift levers 
and punishing ears with a bellowing ex- 
haust, no matter how neatly he docks 
he is just a noisy duffer. 

Now, however, a new element is ap- 
pearing in the rate-the-skippcr game: the 
turbine engine. It neither grumphs nor 
bellows; it whispers. *‘It’s not that there 
is less vibration and noise,” says Peter 
Ryan, Chris-Craft's top turbine man. 
‘‘Vibration and noise no longer exist.” 

Nor did turbines exist for the public 
until recently. Among the things that 
make Stavros Niarchos different from 
you and me is his fleet, which includes 
a 50-knot, turbine-powered former 
Royal Navy patrol boat. One had to 
have Niarchos’ kind of money to think 
about buying a turbine boat of any 
kind. Now being a man of means is 
enough, for both Chris-Craft and Pace- 
maker, after years of testing, are taking 
orders for turbine-engined yachts with 
a price tag of approximately SI 50,000. 


Whoosh ! 
The turbine 


bows in 


The first production-line models 
arrive, quietly— and expensively 


Steep though the price still is, the fact 
that an individual can even consider buy- 
ing turbine power is good news. Apart 
from their silence and freedom from vi- 
bration, turbine engines are inherently 
cleaner in terms of exhaust emissions 
than conventional gas or diesel piston 
engines. They should be far more re- 
liable than existing engines — capable of 
running faster longer — and are more 
compact. The illustration here of Chris- 
Craft's 45-foot sport-fisherman contrasts 
a pair of 450-horsepower turbines with 
the outlines of the two diesel engines 
they replace. The turbines are marinized 
versions of a Ford Motor Company 
truck engine and weigh about 2,000 
pounds each. A diesel of equivalent 
power weighs 500 pounds more. 

“‘It is the fine machining of turbine 
parts that costs so much,” says Ryan, 
who is Chris-Craft’s director of mechan- 
ical engineering. ‘‘Some bits turn at 
35,000 revolutions per minute. Bearings 
and gears have to be of very high qual- 
ity to stand the stresses, and oil chan- 
nels require some tricky forming. But 
the engine is very forgiving. I f something 
goes wrong you might slow down, but 
that’s all. Nine times out of 10 you will 
be able to limp home. In 650 hours of 
running a test boat we had to come 
back on one engine only once.” 

The other day Ryan was happily 
watching a pair of 45-footers — one a tur- 
bine, the other a diesel — move down a 
production line in Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Both were of fiber glass, teak-trimmed 
and full of good new-boat smells, iden- 
tical except for chrome intake grilles on 
the turbine’s cabin trunk below the win- 
dows. The turbine boat’s controls were 
like those of any other, right down to 
the tachometer, throttle and the twist 
of the ignition key. 

Disadvantages? A couple. The turbine 
burns more fuel than a diesel. And its 
very silence can be a problem, as Chris- 
Craft’s Craig Muir discovered one day 
while on a test run. Unable to judge en- 
gine speed from the exhaust pitch, as 
he would routinely on another boat, and 
neglecting to glance at his tachs, he threw 
the prototype into reverse, which at his 
speed was like reversing a car at 50 mph. 
‘‘If the tachs ever go, you may be in trou- 
ble,” he said later. Still, all he managed 
to break was a lag bolt in one engine 
mount. Just a SI 50,000 scare. end 
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There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 

This is the one with front 
wheel drive for a firmer grip 
on snow and ice. 



When we built the first Saab, we 
built it w ith front wheel drive for 
Swedish winters. 

From that one to today's 
Saab 99E, we've seen no reason 
to change. 

Because, with the weight of 
the engine over the drive wheels, 
you get a better grip on snow. 

And with the engine pulling 
you around curves instead of 
pushing you, you're less likely to 
skid on ice. 

(In a rear wheel drive car, 
the rear wheels have a tendency to 
keep going straight even as the 
front wheels start to turn.) 


But front wheel drive isn't 
the only thing that makes us 
different from the other car built 
in Sweden. 

We have rack and pinion 
steering for quicker response. 

I m pact-a hsor hing bu m pers 
that reduce your collision insurance 
rates 15% at Allstate. 

And “roll cage" construction, 
the kind that soon, by law, may he 
required on all cars. 

As standard equipment, we 
also have radial tires and 4-wheel 
disc brakes. 

And while we were making 
the Saab 99E a good-handling and 


safe winter car, we also made it a 
comfortable winter car. 

With things like separate 
heating controls for the back seat. 
And the world's only electrically- 
heated driver’s seat to keep you 
warm until the rest of the car 
warms up. 

But the best way to tell the 
difference between the two cars 
built in Sweden is to drive both. 
Once you've done that, we think 
vou'll want to keep driving the 
Saab 99E. 



Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 


’Allstate discount available in most states. For the name and address of the dealer nearest vou. call 800-243-6000. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 
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ANGEL 

By PAT JCRBAN 


In 1962, the year of his record rookie no-hitter. Bo Belinsky was the apple 
of all eyes— Hollywood beauties, sportswriters, J. Edgar Hoover— but 
particularly of those club executives who surrounded their young protigi. 
Now Belinsky looks back on failure, the tangle that was his career 
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CELINSI^y continued 


M career?” he says with a shrug. 

“It was no big thing. I could 
never get the knack of what 
they wanted of me." He takes a del- 
icate sip from a tall glass and contin- 
ues. “Oh, I might have had a career if 
they could have tied me to the mast. 
You know, like Ulysses? When he heard 
the Sirens’ song, he was bewitched.” He 
raises the glass of vodka and ice to his 
ear and shakes it gently until the cubes 
tinkle. “You know. Babe, I always 
seemed headed for the rocks.” He smiles 
self-mockingly. It is the smile of a man 
who has such slight regard for himself 
that he can smile, not at his pun which 
is almost cruelly close to the mark, but 
at the man who can make such a pun. 

There is a photograph of Robert (Bo) 
Belinsky in the May 16, 1962 edition of 
The Sporting News. In it a slick-looking 
young man in a California Angel uni- 
form is surrounded by a number of aging 
baseball dignitaries and club executives. 
The older men are dressed in business 
suits. They are smiling stiffly at the cam- 
era, while Belinsky, his head cocked to 
the left, one eyebrow raised, is smiling 
that slightly ironic, distrustful smile of 
his at the baseball he is holding up for 
view. With it he has just recorded his 
fourth straight major league victory and 
the first no-hit, no-run game in history 
by a rookie left-handed pitcher. That no- 
hitter would make Belinsky, at the age 
of 25, a celebrated athletic personality. 
He would be seen in the seasons that fol- 
lowed with such Hollywood beauties as 
Ann-Margret and Mamie Van Doren, 
and he eventually would marry a Play- 
boy Playmate of the Year. He would be- 
come a protege of Hugh Hefner, Wal- 
ter Winchell, Frank Sinatra and J. Edgar 
Hoover. Of the last mentioned, he would 
say to the press, “J. Edgar? Man, he's 
a swinger! He let me shoot tommy guns 
at FBI headquarters. I told him if I ever 
quit this game I might need a job. He 
said, ‘Bo, there’ll always be a place for 
you on the force.’ ” 

Belinsky would be considered for 
the lead of a television series featuring 
a motorcycle loner named Buddy Solo 
and, with Mamie Van Doren’s en- 
couragement, he would appear in a 
Las Vegas nightclub act. Of Belinsky, 
Mamie would say, “I’ve got better 
curves, but he’s got such a fine voice. 


I know, because he sings to me in his 
car.” 

Belinsky would be dogged and quot- 
ed voluminously by sportswriters, who 
recognized him as a unique and col- 
orful personality, someone who could 
be counted on for outrageous quips, such 
as: “If I'd known I was gonna pitch a no- 
hitter today I would have gotten a hair- 
cut”; or, “My only regret is that I can’t 
sit in the stands and watch myself pitch"; 
or, “My philosophy of life? That's easy. 
If music be the food of love, by all means 
let the band play on.” 

In short, within days after his no-hit- 
ter, Belinsky, a former pool hustler 
from Trenton, N.J., would be heralded 
as sport’s most original and engaging 
playboy-athlete. His name would be- 
come synonymous with a life-style that 
was cool and slick and dazzling, one 
that was to be a trademark of those ath- 
letes who appeared later in the ’60s — 
Joe Namath, Ken Harrelson, Derek San- 
derson. But, in time, the name Belinsky 
would come to mean something else. It 
would become synonymous with dissi- 
pated talent. 

Bo Belinsky won only 24 major league 
baseball games in the nine years fol- 
lowing that rookie no-hitter. He lost 51 
times. He made the rounds, playing for 
six major league clubs and was fined, sus- 
pended and banished to the minors reg- 
ularly for what came to be viewed as 
his unstable and childish behavior. The 
reporters who had written adoringly of 
the rakish winner became less than ador- 
ing of Belinsky the loser. 

"There is a race to Bo Belinsky's pad 
every morning," reported one. “It is a 
race to see who arrives there first, Be- 
linsky or his milkman, Belinsky has yet 
to win." Another wrote, “The Angels 
are about to market a new Bo Belinsky 
doll. You wind it up and it plays all 
night, all morning and three innings in 
the afternoon." 

Belinsky was picked up for questioning 
a five o’clock one morning when a fe- 
male companion complained that he had 
beaten her in his “lipstick red” Cad- 
illac on Sunset Strip. The Angels fined 
him, and the girl sued. On another morn- 
ing at three o’clock Belinsky was ac- 
cused of punching a sportswriter in his 
hotel room. This time he was suspended 
from the club and exiled to the minor 


leagues, but he refused to report. On 
still another morning, again at five 
o’clock, the hotel in which Belinsky and 
his teammates were staying caught fire. 
As the players assembled sleepily in the 
streets, the manager began to count 
heads. “My God!” he screamed. “He’s 
not here! He must be inside.” At that mo- 
ment, Belinsky stepped from a cab, as 
he put it, “reeking of broads and booze." 
When asked about the incident later, Be- 
linsky told reporters: "Boys, you know 
you’re going good when you beat a bed 
check and your hotel burns down.” His 
record at the time was 1-5. That eve- 
ning he pitched again and lost. 

In the end, events so turned on Be- 
linsky that he broke his engagement to 
Mamie Van Doren. “I'm returning his 
ring,” she told reporters. “I'm afraid if 
I don’t, he'll cut off my finger and take 
it — or worse, make me take over the pay- 
ments.” Looking back, Belinsky says, 
“Mamie's a good broad. I still think 
she’s got a little class — very little.” 

Despite the growing disenchantment 
with his behavior, Belinsky seemed un- 
daunted. He denied that his acts were 
those of an unstable man. “I feel I’m 
very stable,” he said at the time, “proof 
of which is that I’m still single. Only un- 
stable guys get married.” Shortly there- 
after, he married Jo Collins of Playboy 
fame. The marriage endured until one 
night when Belinsky plucked a S500 wig 
from his wife’s head and threw it onto 
Sunset Strip. 

A few months after his 30th birthday— 
and four years before he would retire 
unnoticed from baseball — Belinsky be- 
gan realizing that his future was no long- 
er promising. He was struggling toward 
a 3-9 record with the Houston Astros. 
His career had collapsed, he believed, 
under the weight of too many fines, sus- 
pensions, trades and banishments to the 
minors — not to mention the weight of 
his own personality. Each setback 
seemed to have been visited upon him 
just as he was about to reach his peak. 
At 30, there were no more peaks 
in sight. He knew that the public, which 
once had found him an entertaining 
young man, had grown increasingly wea- 
ry and annoyed with what it felt was 
his unstable and self-destructive behav- 
ior. As an aging and unsuccessful play- 
boy, Belinsky had become a parody of 

continued 
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ROOMY. 

CUTLASS CRUISER: 
Over 93 cubic feet of 
cargo space on a 1 16" 
wheelbase. And, while 
it’s big on space, it’s easy 
to park. Standard 
features include a big 
Rocket V-8, a Drop-or- 
Swing Tailgate, and 
power brakes, with discs 
up front. The smallest 
of our Big 3, but still a 
lot of wagon for the 
budget buyer. 


ROOMIER. 

VISTA-CRUISER: Over 
105 cubic feet of cargo 
room on a 121" wheel- 
base. Its exclusive 
observation roof turns 
any trip into a scenic 
tour. Drop-or-Swing 
Tailgate, side and 
tailgate paneling, big 
Rocket V-8, all standard. 
Inside, deep carpeting 
and deluxe upholstery. 
Available with two seats 
or three — the most 
popular station wagon 
we've ever built. 


ROOMIEST. 

CUSTOM CRUISER: 

Up to 109 cubic feet of 
luxurious cargo room on 
a 127" wheelbase. Power 
steering, power front disc 
brakes, 455 Rocket V-8, 
automatic transmission, 
power ventilation, and 
power rear window, 
all standard. Glide-Away 
Tailgate doesn’t open — 
it disappears! Spring- 
steel-mounted front 
bumper absorbs minor 
impacts, comes back for 
more. W ith two seats 
or three, it’s the ultimate 
station wagon. 



THE BIG 3 OLDSMOBILE WAGONS FOR 1972 


Station wagons to get back to nature in: Every Olds Cruiser is doing its part for cleaner air; its 
engine now emits, on the average, 80% less hydrocarbons and 65% less carbon monoxide 
than engines of 10 years ago. And every Olds wagon has a long list of GM safety features. 

OLDSMOBILE 
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La Corona 
Filter Tips. 

Feelas rich as you want 
for about 35 cents. 


i 


Everything about them is rich. 

The taste. The tobaccos. 

The aroma . . . But perhaps 
the richest thing of all 
t is the name. La Corona. 

It marks some of the finest 
* cigars in the world. 

Try La Corona Filter Tips. 
It's a little pleasure 
you can afford. 


La Corona 


BELINSKY continued 

himself. When asked how he felt about 
being 30, he replied with a smile, “It’s 
no fun knowing that in every home in 
America your birthday is celebrated as 
a day of infamy.” An exaggeration cer- 
tainly, a delusion of grandeur perhaps, 
for it is doubtful whether anyone in 
America, including Belinsky, had cel- 
ebrated the birthday at all. 

However, the remark was telling. It 
was characteristically cute. It seemed to 
have been delivered more for its effect 
than its truth by a man more concerned 
with style than substance. It was tossed 
off, discarded really, with that ironic 
smile of disavowal — as if it was nothing 
but the surplus from a warehouse of 
such remarks, remarks its author must 
unload whenever he felt the occasion de- 
served not truth but wit. Yet the an- 
noying suspicion remained that Belinsky 
felt the remark contained more truth 
than wit. Whether this feeling was noth- 
ing more than the overblown self-pity 
of a too-shallow man or whether it was 
the heightened perception of a too-sen- 
sitive man was not clear. It was certain 
only that Belinsky had dissipated a prom- 
ising career, that people had grown tired 
of him and that most of his difficulty 
could be traced to his personality. He 
did not have the knack of later athletes — 
the Namaths, Harrelsons and Sander- 
sons — of consciously cultivating his per- 
sonality precisely up to, but not beyond, 
that point at which the public becomes 
bored with it. 

Belinsky is now 35. He leans forward in 
his armchair to better examine the pic- 
ture of himself holding that no-hit base- 
ball 10 years ago. With the tips of his 
fingers he displaces a lock of hair 
from his forehead. It is an exquisite, al- 
most delicate gesture done in slow mo- 
tion. His hair is black. He wears it long 
and shaggy rather than slicked back and 
gleaming as he did when the photograph 
was made. He remains darkly handsome, 
although his skin is no longer tight and 
sleek. There are lines at the corners of 
his eyes and mouth. He is wearing a 
cream-colored bathing suit with Bo em- 
broidered in script on the left leg. De- 
spite added flesh spilling over at the 
waist, despite the tiny stubble of beard 
and the lines and the look of aging, some- 
how Belinsky looks better than he did 
10 years before. He looks truer, more 
substantial, as if the lines and added 
pounds had forced upon him dimensions 
continued 
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Hear how 

smart businessmen solve 
tough problems. 


They tell you in their own words on The Executive \hice 
from Fortune. Try 7 it free. 



The Executive Voice is a monthly 
series of dialogues with some of the 
most brilliant executives and con- 
sultants in business. 

They answer the questions that 
concern you most. What does it take 
to turn a failing company around? 

How should an executive handle his 
own money? What's it like to run 
your own business? How can you 
profit from the latest innovations in 
marketing? Where can you raise 
large amounts of money outside reg- 
ular channels? 

Instead of poring over the 
printed words of these experts, you 
listen to tlieir voices on easy-to-use 
tape cassettes. You get the frank- 
ness, the shades of meaning you can 
only get in private conversation. 

You can listen at home, in your 
office, in your car— anywhere. All you 
need is a simple, inexpensive tape cassette 
player. If you don’t have one, you can order 
a fine Hell & Howell portable through us at 
a substantial savings. 

Listening to The Executive Voice is like 
attending a top-level management seminar 
every month at a fraction of the cost. It's 
a way to broaden your business education 
—without having to sit around a classroom. 
At many companies. The Executive Voice is 
considered so valuable it’s routed to as 
many as 20 different executives. 

Your first tape free 

To prove The Executive Voice to you. we will 
send you a free cassette called Special Edi- 
tion. It offers 60 minutes of fascinating 
selections from past Executive Voice issues. 
It’s yours to keep whether or not you decide 
to subscribe. You’ll hear ; 

• Jack Vollbrecht. president of Aerojet- 
General, describing the improvement 
in management control and efficiency 
that took place when he threw out the 
company’s computers, 

• Dr. Ari Kiev, psychiatrist, briefing you 
on how to cope with the stresses of 
your job and how to deal with un- 
healthy stress response. 

• Arjay Miller and three other top execu- 
tives explaining how management can 
improve productivity. 

• Four successful small businessmen re- 
porting on their methods of dealing 
with financial, operational and person- 
nel problems. 

• Robert Sibson, executive compensation 
consultant, analyzing the sometimes 
uncanny effects of executive incentive 
pay plans on corporate planning and 
corporate success. 


• Corporate and consumer lawyers ad- 
vising you on how to protect yourself 
against the rising tide of product lia- 
bility lawsuits. 

• The country's biggest life insurance 
salesman revealing his techniques of 
planning and persuasion. 

• Four young labor leaders preparing 
you for the surprising demands you 
can expect to face from the new gen- 
eration of union members. 

It's all on your free Special Edition cassette. 
It's typical of what you'll be hearing each 
month on The Executive Voice: 

Case studies of business success and 
failure. Advice on management techniques, 
planning for the future, marketing today. 
Analysis of economic, social, technological 
trends. Provocative new ideas. 

Everything you hear is recorded and 
edited on an up-to-the-minute basis by 
Time-Life Audio's own experienced report- 
ers. They benefit from Fortune’s editorial 
guidance, but do not repeat its contents. 

Learn from their experience 

The people we interview are creative exec- 
utives. entrepreneurs, government officials, 
consultants, economists, social scientists. 
Often they’ve faced the same problems 
you’re facing. Their ideas, their accumu- 
lated experience, can help make you a better 

businessman. 

Besides the names already mentioned. 
The Executive Voice has featured people 
like SEC head William .1. Casey, consumer 
research expert Albert Sindlinger, Herman 
Kahn, economist Charles Schultze, Robert 
Townsend, William I-ear, Roy Asn, Eliot 
Jane way. 


The cost of a six-month trial 
subscription is $10. You'll receive 
the Special Edition cassette as a 
additional cost. It’s 
yours to keep even if you decide to 
cancel within a 10-day free-exami- 
nation period. 

A cassette player if you need one 
If you don't already own a cassette 
tape recorder. The Executive Voice 
offers a rugged Bell & Howell port- 
able for only $39.95 plus shipping 
and handling. The manufacturer's 
suggested retail price is $57.00. 

Accessories include a handsome 
carrying case, remote control micro- 
phone, patch cord, five "C" cell extra- 
power batteries, earphone, AC 
adapter and blank 30-minute cas- 
sette. When you're not listening to 
The Executive Voice, you can use 
your Bell & Howell cassette recorder to 
dictate, make notes, record meetings. 


Please send my free Special Edition bonus 
tape, enroll me ns a subscriber to The Ex- 
ecutive Voire, and bill me for n six-month 
(C issues) triul subscription at $40 plus 
local taxes. I may cancel my subscription 
within 10 days and owe nothing — but the 
bonus tape is mine to keep. 

With my subscription, I would also like to 
order the Bell k Howell Cassette Recorder/ 
Player, for $39.95 plus shipping and 
handling. (Not available in Canada.) I 
understand that I may not return the 
recorder/ player for a rofund, but there Is 
n one-year service warranty on parts and 
six-month warranty on labor. My totnl 
price for a subscription and recorder/ 
player will be $79.95 plus shipping and 
handling on the recorder. Applicable local 
taxes additional. 


title 


organisation 




city 


The Executive \bice I 

J Time & Life Building— Room 2006 * 

New York, New' York 10020 I 
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Cochiti. 


It’s an American Indian word. In fact, 
it’s an Indian tribe. For the last 
thousand years, the Cochiti have lived 
in the high country of Northeastern 
New Mexico on a beautiful piece of land 
that has almost everything: volcanic 
mountains, abrupt canyons, forests, 
rivers, wildlife. 

Now it’s going to have it all. 

North of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
near where the Santa Fe River and The 
Rio Grande come together, the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers is 
building the world's tenth largest earth 
fill dam. When they’re done, a lake 
will happen. Cochiti Lake. 

It’s the largest construction project 
in New Mexico’s history. The dam and 
the reservoir and the marina will cost 
more than seventy million dollars. 

The Cochiti have a partner 
helping them master 
plan and develop 
an entirely new 
kind of recreational | 
community at 
Cochiti Lake. 

The partner’s name is 
Great Western Cities. They share the 
Cochiti’s philosophy: either do it right 
or leave the land alone. 

There are model homes to see now at 
Cochiti Lake. Vacation homes. 

Spacious luxury homes. Spectacular 
townhouses that look like they were born 
there. Some of the first families are 
building already. The swim center and 
tennis courts, the campsites and picnic 


areas will be done this Summer. Every- 
where you look you see the fresh signs 
of change. 

Maybe you'll want to invest in Cochiti 
Lake. You can't buy a homesite there 
because the Indians own the land, and 
they always will. But you can lease it 
for the next 96 years. (More than two 
thousand families have already chosen 
homesites at Cochiti Lake.) Maybe you’d 
like to visit there. It's a beautiful 
part of the world: Santa Fe is one of 
the oldest, most charming cities in 
America. There's super skiing at Taos. 
Albuquerque is growing every day. 

There are great universities and 
enough history to keep you busy for 
another thousand years. 

Don’t you owe it to yourself to find 
out more about Cochiti Lake? It’s easy 
enough to do. There are 4 Cochiti Lake 
offices in the Chicago 

area. Call us at 
312-297-1540. 
Cochiti Lake. 
It’s easy 
to remember. 
It’s the place 
where the Indians won. 




Cochiti Lake. 

Great Western Cities Inc.. I.3| Adams Street. N.E. 
Albuquerque. New Mexico K7I08 
tore information. 
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Meet the girl next door. 


It could be the start of something big 
From the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, more and 
more Americans are spending their vacations discovering the exciting 
man-made and natural wonders of their own country. 
And lucky them. It’s all in their own backyard. 
This year, why don’t you plan to discover America, too 7 Who knows. 

you might meet an old friend or two. 



DISCOVER AMERICA 


ITS SOME BACKYARD 
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PRONOUNCE IT 'TANKER-RAY" 



Exciting New Way to View Sports 

The revolutionary new Action Viewer makes it 
possible. It is compact, light weight and requires 
no electricity, no batteries, no special lighting. 
Simply load the snap in Action Cartridges and 
study every detail as many times as you like in 
slow motion, stop action, normal speed, and even 
"instant replay". Each cartridge is a complete 
demonstration and comes with its own coaching 
guide folder. 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ACTION LIBRARY 
The new Action-Cartridge sports series are actual 
full color movies that enable you to learn from 
the Pros as they demonstrate their skills for you. 
You can study Stein Eriksen's rhythm and timing 
in a series of "private" lessons that will save you 
time and money on the slopes. The baseball movies 


featuring Seaver, McCovey, Aaron and Robinson 
are approved for instructional use by the Little 
League Baseball Association, and the football film 
featuring Johnny Unitas has been approved by the 
Pop Warner League. 

START YOUR OWN LIBRARY FOR ONLY $7.95 

To help you and your family start your own home 
library of SI Action Films, Sports Illustrated will 
send you the Action Viewer and your choice of 
one Action Cartridge lesson for the special intro 
ductory price of only $7.95, plus postage. Or if 
you prefer, you may order the Action Viewer and 
your choice of five lessons for only $19.95. Ad 
ditional lessons can be ordered for $3.95 each. To 
order now, simply complete the coupon below and 
mail it today with your check or money order. The 
Action library is a great gift idea. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ACTION FILMS • Boi loss • Darlwi. Connecticut 0SS20 


Please send me the Action Viewer and les- 
Son(s:> I have indicated. 


Address 


Slate Zip — 

Viewer and one lesson — S7 95 
; Viewer and live lessons $19 95 
Please send me the additional lessonisi 
I have checked tor $3 95 
(Please add 50{ to cover postage 
and handling i HOC 


BASEBALL COACHING 
LIBRARY 

learn from Major league Stars 
Approved By little league Baseball 
[ RIGHT HANO PITCHING 

tO-tl-OI 

TOM SEAVER, New York Met' 

I - PIRST BASE PLAY 10 11 04 

WIlLIf McCOVC Y, 

San Frjnosco Corns 

t INFIELD PLAY" 1011 06 

BROOKS ROBINSON. 

n "RIGHT HANO HITTING 10 1107 

HANK AARON. Atlanta Bia.e! 

C "BUNTING" 10 11 11 

WltUE DAVIS 
l os Angeles Dodgeis 


FOOTBALL COACHING 
LIBRARY 

Top NFL Players Like Johnny Unitas 
leach You the Best Moves m Football 
BAIL HANDIING" 10 13 01 
JOHNNY UNITAS, Ballimorf Colls 
STEIN ERIKSEN 
SKIING LESSONS 
learn Sluing from the Master 
Teacher Save Time and Money 
on Iht Slopes 

BEGINNING FUNDAMENTALS 

10 18 01 

SNOWPLOW 8 SNOWPLOW 
TURNS 10-1802 

TRAVERSINC SNOWPLOW 
CHRISTIE 8 SIDESLIPPING 

10-18-03 

STEM CHRISTIE 10 18 04 

PARALLEL CHRISTIE 10-18-05 
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and substance he did not have then, and 
which he had not consciously cultivated 
since. He seems less slick, less glossy, 
less conscious of his external self. He 
no longer possesses that pampered, sat- 
isfied look that gave one the impression 
that if you tried to grab hold of him 
your hands would slip olf with the grease. 

After his no-hitter his mother told re- 
porters that her son worked out every 
day in a gym. “Bo just loves his body,” 
she said. Today, a hot summer morn- 
ing six months after his retirement, Be- 


linsky no longer exercises. As is his cus- 
tom, he will do nothing more strenuous 
than sit for hours in the living room of 
this spacious ranch home tucked high 
into the Hollywood Hills overlooking 
Los Angeles. Possibly, he will work out 
his horoscope. He is a Sagittarius. (“A 
very flexible sign in the universe,” he 
says. “A Sag gets along w ith everyone.”) 
But it makes little difference what his 
day’s horoscope suggests (a long hike 
in the mountains?), his routine will not 
vary. He will sit until noon in the shad- 
ow of the chimney, centered in the liv- 


ing room, so as to best avoid the sun- 
light pouring through the sliding glass 
doors to his left. He will sip steadily 
from the glass on the coffee table be- 
side his armchair and, to amuse him- 
self, perhaps watch a morning quiz show, 
or just gaze at the many paintings, po- 
ems, camp artifacts and photographs 
that hang on the walls. Most of the pho- 
tographs arc of his friends, some in cow- 
boy suits, with drawn guns and pixie 
smiles. Belinsky will pass the time in 
small talk with those same friends who 


drift in and out of this room over which 
he, the orchcstrator of the day’s unfold- 
ing, presides. 

It is nine in the morning, and the 
room is occupied by seven or eight peo- 
ple in various states of sprawl. All arc 
strangely quiet, self-contained, as if this 
huge room were a universe and each per- 
son in it a planet, spinning in an orbit 
entirely his or her own. Most of them, 
including Belinsky, have yet to sleep af- 
ter last night's party, which concluded 
only minutes ago. 

On the other side of the coffee table 


sits a pudgy, gray- haired man in his 50s, 
his face buried in his hands. He is wear- 
ing striped bell-bottoms and no shirt. 
His name is Phil. He works for a com- 
pany that makes locks and burglar 
alarms. He is moaning softly. Beside him, 
folded like a jackknife on the couch, is 
a tall slender girl in a flowered bikini. 
Bonnie is 18. Her chin is resting on her 
raised knee so she can best paint her toe- 
nails. She is totally absorbed, though 
occasionally she will look up. wide-eyed, 
and blow a kiss in Belinsky’s direction. 
He will smile back. (“A stray,” he says. 
“I found her last night on the Strip. 
She wants to stay.”) 

Another girl in a bikini moves slow- 
ly about the room, collecting glasses, 
emptying ashtrays, dusting. Linda has 
pale blue eyes, bright red hair and, at 
30, a fleshy, but attractive, body. (“Lin- 
da's a good chickie,” says Bo. “She’s 
got her share of patches.”) 

Standing in front of a mirror is a lean 
man in his late 30s. He has fine, straight 
features, unblinking eyes, a long pony- 
tail and gray muttonchops. He is stu- 
diously fluffing out his sideburns with 
one hand; with the other he adjusts the 
cartridge belt slung over one shoulder. 
His name is Chris. He is a prophet. Ev- 
ery afternoon at lunchtime he walks 
downtown to Schwab's drugstore, climbs 
onto a soapbox and preaches to the pas- 
sersby. Today he will warn the crowds 
that if they continue to worship mate- 
rial things they will never perceive the 
spiritual. “Dead things are for blind peo- 
ple,” he will say. And then, “The jack- 
als of hell will lick your blood from the 
streets." Later he will walk back to the 
house, prepare an organic lunch for him- 
self and his dog and watch The Dating 
Game on television. (Of Chris, Bo says, 
“He's all right. A little freaky, maybe, 
but aren’t we all? He’s got his little act. 
so what? Everybody's got a little act.”) 

Alongside the glass sliding doors that 
overlook a tear-shaped swimming pool 
one story below-, a skinny man in a white 
bathing suit sleeps on another couch. 
This is Lcnnie, the owner of the house. 
Lying there, Lcnnie is making it dif- 
ficult fora painter to reach the wall behind 
the couch. The painter has been work- 
ing on the same wall for six days. Often 
he pauses and glances down at the swim- 
ming pool where two girls are sunning 
themselves, both lying on their backs 
and wearing only the bottoms of their 
bikinis. 
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Belinsky puts down the picture of him- 
self and sits back in his chair. “What 
was I thinking then? I was thinking, 
"Man, a no-hitter, that's nice! I wonder 
what happens next?’ I mean, a no-hit- 
tcr, it’s nice but it’s no big thing." He 
picks up his glass, takes a sip and re- 
turns it to the table. “Sure, I would 
have liked to have had a career after 
that. But I never thought I would. I 
knew there was always someone wait- 
ing around the corner to take a shot at 
me. Besides, there’s no way I could have 
lived my life differently. Can a leopard 
change his spots? You can shave all the 
fur off the poor beast, and he’s still got 
his spots, right? Who can explain it? 
Why docs a mad dog howl at the moon? 
Why did I do the things I did?” He 
smiles and drains his glass. He motions 
with it toward the redhead. “Heh, Babe, 
some more Whcatics?” 

Linda looks up from her dusting. 
“Sure, Bo.” She moves to his chair and 
bends to take his glass. Her breasts strain 
against the top of her bikini. She walks 
off toward the bar in a languid shuffle. 
Belinsky follows her with his eyes, shakes 
his head and says, “So many broads, 
man, so many broads. It’s a shame. . . . 
What are those lines, ‘Give me 10 stout- 
hearted men, and soon I’ll have 10,000 
more.’ Well, make mine chickies.” He 
laughs. He slides down into his chair, 
only the top of his head visible, and he 
laughs. When his laughter fades, he is 
still smiling to himself. 

“My problem was simple. Babe,” he 
says, staring straight ahead. “I heard 
music nobody else heard. 1 remember 
once in the Texas League when the team 
bus stopped in Veracruz so we could 
eat. All the players went into the res- 
taurant except me. I thought I heard 
music down the street, so I went look- 
ing for it. 1 found a two-piece jazz band 
playing on the sidewalk in front of a 
bar. I listened for a while, and when 
they went inside 1 followed them. I had 
a few drinks and then left. I had every 
intention of returning to that bus until 
I ran into another jazz band. I followed 
them into a bar, too. What 1 didn’t know 
was that all these bars hired jazz bands 
to lure customers inside. Man, after that 
bar, it seemed like every step I took 
there were these buglers waiting for me. 
I woke up six days later in a hotel room 
in Acapulco. I had a sponsor. This 
blonde Mexican — she had to be blonde, 
right! — was sitting by the bed saying, 


’Belinsky! Belinsky! 1 make you great 
yanqui bullfighter! But first we must 
change your name.’ I said, ‘Sure. Babe, 
we’ll change it to Lance. Lance Belin- 
sky, how’s that?’ My team? By that time 
it was in Mexico City. We had gone in dif- 
ferent directions. It was always like that 
with me.” 

By now it is 10 o’clock. The sun has 
begun to move from behind the chim- 
ney. It floods through the glass doors. 
Belinsky raises a hand to shade his eyes. 
With the other he searches across the cof- 
fee table for his sunglasses. When he 
finds them he puts them on. “That’s bet- 
ter,” he says. 

“I don’t feel sorry for myself. I knew 
sooner or later I’d have to pay the pip- 
er. You can’t beat the piper. Babe: I 
never thought I could. But I’ll tell you 
who I do feel sorry for — all those guys 
who never heard music.” And again he 
falls back into his chair, laughing. 

The doorbell rings. It is the telephone 
repairman. Linda leads him to the glass 
doors overlooking the pool and points 
down at the swimming poo). The tele- 
phone repairman stares for a very long 
moment. “How did they get in the swim- 
ming pool?” he says. Linda shrugs. 
“There was a call for Lloyd Bridges," 
she says, handing Belinsky his drink. 

“A call for Lloyd Bridges?" Bo re- 
peats. “That’s trippy, Babe. That’s real 
trippy.” He takes his glass and raises it 
before his eyes. “To amnesia." 

The telephone man has found the sock- 
ets from which the telephones were 
removed. He looks over his shoulder 
and declares, “The phones were ripped 
out of the wall.” 

Belinsky glances at him and says, “Is 
that a fact. Babe? Ripped out, huh?" 
He shakes his head in disbelief. It was 
Belinsky who had removed the tele- 
phones from the wall hours before. When 
he had come home from the all-night 
parly he had been met at the door by 
Phil who told him he’d been kept awake 
answering calls from friends of Bo’s. “A 
new arrangement must be worked out,” 
said Phil. Belinsky replied, “Sure, Babe," 
and walked over to the telephones, 
ripped them from the sockets and threw 
them through the sliding glass doors 
(which, fortunately, had been opened) 
into the swimming pool. The phones are 
there still, perfectly upright, receivers on 
hooks, coils w inding along the pool floor 
and terminating abruptly in a spray of 
exposed w ires. 


It was not. however, Belinsky’s dis- 
agreement with Phil that precipitated the 
outburst. Its seeds had been sown ear- 
lier in the evening. Belinsky and four 
male friends had been making their usu- 
al rounds of Sunset Strip nightclubs. 
They had stopped at The Sports Page, 
a hangout for professional athletes, and 
then gone on to The Candy Store, a Bev - 
erly Hills discotheque frequented by Hol- 
lywood celebrities. At both places Be- 
linsky’s party was virtually ignored. It 
was seated at darkened tables far re- 
moved from the action. Belinsky went 
unrecognized except for two isolated in- 
cidents. At The Sports Page, he was ap- 
proached by a potbellied man who want- 
ed him to play on his Sunday-morning 
softball team. "A great way to stay in 
shape." said the man. "We have free 
beer after the game." At The Candy 
Store, Belinsky was approached by a 
gray-haired man dressed entirely in 
white, like Tom Mix, who said he was 
a movie producer and wanted to film Be- 
linsky’s life. “I have just the title," said 
Belinsky. “We’ll call it, A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to a Career." The 
man in white said, "That’s good. Bo. 
That’s very, very good. Maybe you can 
play yourself. Can you act?" 

“Have I got an act!" said Belinsky. 

Near midnight, just as they were leav- 
ing The Candy Store, Belinsky noticed 
a man with chalky white skin, wearing 
a purple-velvet jumpsuit, leaning against 
a wall. “Catch his act," said Bo. "He’s 
doing a line imitation of Hugh Hef- 
ner." Suddenly Belinsky realized it was 
Hefner and, after a few words of greet- 
ing, Bo and friends were invited to Hef- 
ner’s Beverly Hills mansion. 

"I’m bored tonight,” said Hefner, as 
he led Belinsky, Lcnnic and the rest of 
the group to his Mercedes limousine. 
“Barbie’s in the hospital, and I could 
use some company.” 

The party that followed at the million- 
dollar Elizabethan castle did not go well 
at all. The scene confused and bothered 
Belinsky. Hefner began by leading a 
tour of his possessions. When he had 
shown his guests all he felt they 
should see, he ushered them into the liv- 
ing room where servants had spread out 
a snack of caviar, strawberries and mel- 
on, assorted cheeses and hors d’oeuvres 
and bottles of champagne. He was teas- 
ing Belinsky’s friends and his other guests 
with his opulent way of life. Belinsky no- 
ticed the men, their quick hustlers’ minds 
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BELiNsry continu'd 


clicking into gear, searching for a way, 
as Bo put it later, “to hitch a ride on 
that big bunny bird in the sky." The 
guests began talking loudly about 
“deals” and “scores” they could make 
with proper backing. The women, urged 
on by boyfriends, whispered in Hefner's 
ear about "deals" of their own, about 
“scores" they had in mind. 

Hefner, all the while, watched the 
scene impassively, sitting on the floor 
Indian-style on a velvet pillow. He did 
not say more than a dozen words and 
seemed content, perhaps even amused. 


to watch the ardent strivings of those 
about him. 

Belinsky followed the proceedings 
with increasing anger. He grew sullen 
and began to drink heavily. At dawn, 
Hefner stood up suddenly, thanked ev- 
eryone there for coming and left. The 
guests looked dazedly at one another. 
Half-drunk, unsure of what was expected 
of them, they rose unsteadily and be- 
gan to wander from the house into the 
chill and foggy morning. 

When Belinsky returned to the house 
in Hollywood Hills, Phil met him at the 
door and complained about the constant- 


ly ringing telephones. “What followed,” 
said Lennie with a grin, “was a typical 
Polack rage." 

“Going to Hefner's house was no big 
thing for me," Belinsky is saying. *Tve 
known the guy for years. I never 
much liked that Playboy philosophy. I 
mean, you don't use women. Babe, 
you complement them. They comple- 
ment you. How can you use a woman? 
But still, Hcf's a gracious host. I 
wanted my friends to enjoy themselves. 
It was a score for them, something 


they could talk about for a week. In- 
stead, they tried to hock his silverware. 

"I met my wife through Hcf. She's 
one reason I quit baseball. I've got this 
thing going with her, a divorce action. 
It's no big thing, but it started to get 
me down. I haven't done much these 
past months except try to get amnesia." 
He raises his glass. “But it was my fault. 
I split when she said she wanted to be a 
Bunny Den Mother at the Playboy Club 
in Denver. How's that. Babe, trippy? A 
Bunny Mother? What would that make 
me, a Bunny Daddy? 

“My wife wasn't the only reason I 


quit," he continues. “You could say I 
no longer heard the Tunes of Glory. I 
never liked baseball that much— at first, 
anyway. I only signed a contract to get 
out of Trenton. I was hustling pool and 
hanging around with bad people. At the 
time SI 85 a month and a ticket to some 
witches' monastery in Pancakesville, 
Georgia didn’t look bad. I quit base- 
ball a number of times over the years, 
but for one reason or another I always 
went back. I almost quit in the spring 
of 1962. The Angels wanted me to sign 
a standard rookie contract, and I re- 
fused. Then a few months later I pitched 
the no-hitter. The rest is history. I threat- 
ened to quit a few times after that no- 
hitter, like when they tried to ship me 
to the minors for hitting that sports- 
writer. I felt disconnected from things, 
so I threatened to quit. But that was 
just a bluff on my part. There was no 
way I could quit. I had learned to love 
the game by then. 

“That's funny, isn't it. Babe? Me, the 
guy everybody said didn't love the game 
enough. Ha! I ended up devoting 15 
years of my life to baseball. Man, I loved 
it. I just didn't take it seriously. I mean. 
Babe, I don't take myself seriously, how 
could I be expected to take a game se- 
riously? It's a little boys' game. To play 
it you've got to be a little boy at heart. 
The problem is some of these jocks take 
it too seriously. They let the game de- 
fine them. They become, say. a great hit- 
ter, and they begin to think of them- 
selves as great in ways that have noth- 
ing to do with their baseball talent. I 
never let any game define me. I was se- 
rious when I pitched, but once off that 
mound I defined myself. 1 tried to live 
my life the way I wanted, with a little 
style, a little creativity. In the long run 
it wore me down, physically and men- 
tally. Not the playing around but fight- 
ing those guys who misunderstood me. 
They said I was bad for the game. Man- 
agers were always trying to straighten 
me out. They’d call me into their of- 
fice and try to read my act. You 
know, 'Come on, kid, what seems to 
be bothering you? You can tell me. 
I'm on your side.' And when I opened 
up, when I stood there with my in- 
sides hanging out, they buttoned them- 
selves up. The next day I'd get shipped 
to the minors again. 

“It was then 1 realized this wasn't a 
man's game. Men chased broads and 
got drunk and were straight with you. 

continu'd 
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Introducing the Cardin Javelin 




n American Motors 


Come in and slip into a two-door sporty 
model. 

There are few designers in the same league as 
Pierre Cardin. Maybe it’s because he’s just as good 
at thinking as he is at designing. (“People should 
feel like they’re sitting in a living room instead of 
sitting in a machine! ) 

That’s why we asked him to take the sporty 
feeling of the outside of our Javelin SST and 
carry it through to the inside. 

Only Pierre Cardin can make upholstery look 
so elegant, door panels so classy, and a headliner 
so chic. 

And only American Motors can give you a 
Cardin label at the price of a Javelin. 


Besides that, the ’ 7 2 American Motors Javelin 
is backed up with our Buyer Protection Plan. 
Which takes the frustration, aggravation and in- 
convenience out of owning a car. 

Stop by your American Motors dealer and try 
on a Javelin for size. 




You should see Mary J. Gaffney fly. 
Outside snaps and rolls, triple- 
amazing-whammies. With a grace that 
makes it seem easy . . . and speeds of 
200 mph . . . and upside-down forces 
of 8 G’s. She says it’s pure joy. 

“I was going into my 40’s and 
feeling kinda grumpy about it, when 
Curtis Pitt asked me to test his new 


plane . . . that’s this one here . . . and 
oh, boy, it was such fun. My friends 
say I’m crazy, that it’s dangerous and 
that I’m too old. But I just love it.” 

For the record, Mary J. Gaffney is 
the only American flyer ever to win a 
gold medal in international aerobatic 
competition. She is also the U.S. 
National Women’s Champion. 


We think she is a great, great lady. 

And we can’t possibly explain how 
proud we are that she shares our 
belief that Champions are the finest 
spark plugs in the world. 


B — i DtPtN CABLE ^ 

■ass 

^■spark plugs ^ 


20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 


The prima 


ballerina of the air. 





BELINSKY continued 


They don't have an act. They aren’t hyp- 
ocrites. For example, when I was going 
with Mamie they called me into the of- 
fice over and over and told me she was 
no good for me. Finally, when I wouldn't 
listen, they shipped me to Hawaii. And 
while I’m there I get a call from Mamie 
telling me that the same front-olTice peo- 
ple who shipped me out were bothering 
her all the while I was gone. If only I 
didn’t see all that, I would have been 
all right. But I had this third eye, and 
when I saw things that I shouldn't have 
I overreacted. Usually it was in a way 
that made no sense, like getting drunk. 
Maybe I see things out of proportion, 
or things that aren’t even there. Maybe 
I just don’t know how to express what 
I feel. Who knows? You tell me. Babe. 
You’re my doctor. I always felt the front 
office and manager and players should 
be one big family. They shouldn't take 
sides against each other. Man, you live 
part of your lives with these people. In 
a sense, they are your family. The own- 
er should be like a father to you. take 
care of you, protect you. Take my last 
year at Cincinnati [1970]. Everybody 
knew I was on the way out. So why 
didn’t they start me one game, just one 
last game? Why couldn't they let me go 
out in style instead of letting me rot on 
the bench?” 

Bonnie, who has finished her toenails, 
stands up and yawns. She looks down 
at her toes and wiggles them. ”How do 
they look. Bo?" she says. Belinsky looks 
at her, openmouthed, stunned. ‘‘What, 
Babe?” 

"My toes, Bo! How do they look?” 

Belinsky says wearily, "Babe, they 
look beautiful. Really beautiful." 

Bonnie, satisfied, looks around the 
room, sighs and says, “Bo. there's noth- 
ing to do. I’m bored.” 

“Why don’t you read a book. Babe?” 

“Oh, Bo, 1 can't stay still long 
enough to read a book. Maybe I 
should go swimming.” 

"Sure, Babe, that's it.” Bonnie walks 
out of the room, her hands contorted 
behind her back, unhooking the top of 
her bikini. 

He sinks back into his chair and be- 
gins cracking his knuckles. He is star- 
ing straight ahead again. His eyes pass 
through and beyond a picture of Len- 
nie in a full-faced beard. The photo is 
superimposed over a poem that reads: 
“The drifter has vanished / The dreamer, 
with age, has gone blind." Belinsky turns 


suddenly, and the room is reflected in 
miniature in his dark glasses. “You 
know, I played 15 years of baseball and 
never made a dime off it. I wasn’t that 
interested in success, that’s why. I loved 
the game. Babe, not success. Do you 
think Scaver or Harrelson play the game 
because they love it? You bet they don’t. 
They love what it brings them. Babe. I 
could never give up enough of myself 
for success. Len Shecter talked to me 
about a baseball book long before he 
ever sniffed out Jim Bouton. I told him 
I wasn’t interested. I couldn't rat on 
guys I’d played with. That’s not my style. 
1 was the last of baseball’s true sports- 
men. I never stashed baseball. You know 
what 1 mean? Stash! Stash! Stash!” 

He stands up and thrusts his hand 
down his leg as if into his pants pocket. 
He repeats the gesture again and again 
while saying, ‘‘You can’t stash sport. 
Those other guys talk about sport and 
they mean business, they mean some- 
thing they can stash in their pockets. 
Man, you can't stash baseball. If you're 
lucky, you capture it a while, you go 
through it at some point in your life, 
and then it goes away and you go on 
to something else. Sonic guys try to 
live off it forever. It's a sin to live 
off sport.” 

Belinsky sits down. He is trying to 
compose himself. Then he says softly, 
“I mean, baseball is a beautiful thing. 
It's clean. It stays the same. It’s an equal- 
izer. It moves slowly in a time when ev- 
erything around us is rushing like mad. 
It's a . . . gee, what am I trying to say 
. . . it’s a breath of fresh air blowing 
across the country. Don't laugh, I mean 
it! Listen, during World War II when 
those Japanese Kamikaze pilots flew 
down the smokestacks of our ships, do 
you know what they screamed? ‘ — — 

Babe Ruth!’ That’s right. Not Knute 

Rocknc or Bronko Nagurski but Babe 
Ruth! That’s the way 1 feel about the 
game, even today. I just never knew' how 
to express myself properly, that’s all. I 
loved the game, but 1 loved it my way, 
not the way people told me I should 
love it. I have a debt to baseball. It 
kept me straight. Who knows what I 
might have been without it? Baseball 
was the one big thing in my life — if my 
life contained any big thing. My run- 
ning around with broads, that was just 
passing time. It was baseball that mat- 
tered. I mean, sport keeps you clean, 
but only for a while. In the long run it 


isn’t even sport that matters, it’s you. 
You’ve got to know when to get off or 
else you start handing out too many 
transfers.” 

Belinsky reaches down for his glass, 
picks it up. then, without taking a sip, 
returns it to the table. “Take this house.” 
he says with a sweeping gesture of his 
arm. “I’m just a guest here. No matter 
where I’ve been or who I've been with. 
I've always been just a guest. I like it 
that way. I’m like camouflage. I blend 
in anywhere— but not for too long. Pret- 
ty soon I think I’ll head for the islands. 
If I stand around here too long I’ll kill 
the grass. That’s the way I’ve set up my 
life. I don’t want to take root anywhere. 
You hear about good soil here or there 
and you're curious, but really you’re 
afraid to find it. I mean. Babe, you take 
root, you give your trust to someone, 
and it's bound to fall apart. I don't want 
to be around when things fall apart. 
I’m more spiritual than people think. I 
don’t do malice to anyone. I don’t like 
to sec people hurt. When l sense things 
arc falling apart— I have this radar— I 
snap alert, and then I'm gone. 

“Follow' the sun. Babe, that's it, I fol- 
low the sun. I hate it, this way I am. 
But who chooses to be what he is, huh? 
It’s in the stars. Babe, in the stars. I 
would like to be devoted to some one 
or thing. ... I just never found any- 
thing I could lend myself to. The age of 
chivalry is dead. Babe. There arc no 
more heroes.” He smiles and stands up. 
“Nothing left worthy of devotion, know 
what I mean? That's why my way is 
best. Don't forget, ‘He who plays and 
runs away, lives to play some other 
day.’ ’’ 

He throws his head back and laughs, 
that self-mocking, distrustful laugh of 
his. Then he holds up his empty glass 
and says, “Excuse me. Babe. I need more 
Wheaties. Besides, this conversation is 
getting a little heavy. Too heavy.” He 
moves with a long, graceful stride, his 
body shifting delicately from side to side, 
his weight slightly forward on the balls 
of his feet: and yet he moves so lightly, 
ever so lightly, a man on hot coals, a 
cat about to flee, leaving not the slight- 
est indentation on this thick carpet over 
w hich he passes. 

Bo Belinsky has become reconciled with 
his wife Jo, who is on Hugh Hefner's 
staff in Chicago. They live in a motel. 
He talks of getting a job. end 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 22-28 


basketball — NBA: With Tour weeks left in the 
season Boston pushed its Atlantic Division lead 
over New York to four games as the Celtics re- 
bounded from u four-game losing streak to win 
three in a row while the inconsistent Knicks dropped 
two of three. In a 1 1 1-109 loss to lowly Cleveland, 
New York blew a 2 1 -point lead and hud its six- 
game winning string snapped. "When we were dow n 
32-11 somebody veiled. 'Put your wife in,"' said 
Cav Coach Bill Fitch. His team got mad and beat 
the Knicks for the first time in two seasons. New 
York then needed a 45-point fourth period to dc- 
fca. Portland, the worst team in the league. 122-IOS 
as Phil Jackson, filling in for the injured Bill Brad- 
ley, scored 17 points and pulled down nine re- 
bounds. Jackson attributed his newfound scoring 
touch to shaving olf his droopy mustache. "I can 
sec better without it." he said. In the only other di- 
vision with a race going on. Central leader Bal- 
timore inched Us lead over Atlanta up to four 
games by splitting four while the Hawks lost two 
of three. Sandwiched between wins over Philadel- 
phia and New York were last-minute losses to Buf- 
falo and Milwaukee in which the Bullets scored 
only 1 8 points in each of the final periods. Third- 
place Cincinnati threatened to enter the race when 
it ran its winning streak to four with three vic- 
tories but then dropped two straight to settle eight 
games behind the Bullets. Included in the victory 
string was a 110-106 win over Portland in which 
Nate Archibald, one of the smallest players in the 
league (estimates of his height range from 5’ 10' 
to 6' I tossed in 5S points. Third-place Phoenix 
made a slight stir in the Midwest Division when it 
won its ninth game in a row, beating Detroit 121-107, 
but the Suns lost all hope of catching second-place 
Chicago by losing their next four games. Milwaukee 
remained safely in first place with three wins, includ- 
ing a 103-100 victory over the Bulls, as Karccm 
Alxlut-Jabbar scored 44 points twice. In the Pacific 
Division struggle for second place, which is some 
light-years behind Los Angeles, Seattle edged a half 
game ahead of Golden Stale. 

ABA: West leader Utah made it nine in a row, 
beating Pittsburgh 149-140 as Zelmo Beaty set an 
ABA single-game record with 63 points (in his 
next two games he totaled only 24), Kentucky 
133-116 on Willie Wise’s 50 points, and Indiana 
117-107. The Stars' lead ballooned to nine games 
over runner-up Indiana, which split four. In the 
East. Kentucky zipped to its 12th straight vic- 
tory with a 134-113 win over Carolina as Walt 
Simon, substituting for the injured Cmcy Powell, 
scored 35 points (28 in the second half) and Dan 
Isscl and rookie Artis Gilmore tossed in 31 apiece. 
Then the Colonels were defeated by the Stars in 
a possible preview of the playotf finals and by 
Dallas 100-92 before snapping out of their mild 
slump with a 123-100 win over Memphis. Still, 


Kentucky's lead over second-place Virginia was a 
whopping I2V5 games. At the bottom of the West 
Division, the Pros' Johnny Neumann, last season's 
college scoring leader, finally gave Memphis some 
hope for the future as he pumped in 38. 24. 35 and 
40 points in four games. Unhappily, the Pros 
dropped three of them. 

bowling -BOBBY MEADOWS won his first PBA 
title when he defeated Johnny Petraglia 195-187. 
in the finals of the 560,000 Fair Lanes Open in 
Springfield, Va. 

golf TOM WEISKOPF shot a 278 to win the 
5260.000 Jackie Gleason Inverrary Classic in Lau- 
derhill. Fla. by one stroke over Jack Nicklaus 
(page 16). 

HOCKEY — Chicago, marking time in the West until 
the Stanley Cup playofis. dropped three in a row, 
including baek-lo-baek losses to Buffalo, before 
beating California 3-0 as Tony Esposito gained his 
eighth shutout and Bobby Hull scored his first goal 
in two weeks (page 22). Phil Esposito scored six 
goals, giving hun 55 lor the season and his second 
straight year over 50, while leading Boston to four 
victories and extending the Bruins' latest win streak 
to seven. In a 3-1 win over the Hawks, Esposito 
knocked in two goals and assisted on the third, 
and in an 8-6 victory over California the Bruins 
scored live goals in the third period after being be- 
hind 6-1 midway in the second. (In that one Bobby 
Orr had four assists. Espo two goals within three 
minutes and Fred Stanfield a hat trick.) By week’s 
end Esposito led the league with 110 points, two 
more than New York's Jean Rutcllc, who became 
the first Ranger in history to go over 100 points 
when he registered two goals and an assist in a 4-3 
win over Detroit. The Rangers won their other 
two games, but slipped to 1 1 points behind the Bru- 
ins. Third-place Montreal, eight points farther back, 
won three of four, including a 4-0 victory over Buf- 
falo in which rookie Ken Drydcn gained his sixth 
shutout. In the Canadicns* lone loss, 7-3 to New 
York, the Rangers scored six goals in the third pe- 
riod alter Montreal had taken a 3-0 lead in the 

HORSE racing --LINCONSCIOUS (59.00), Angel 
Cordero Jr. up, won the 586,050 San Antonio 
Stakes at Santa Anita by a nose over Triple Bend, 
while favored Cougar II, ridden by Bill Shoemak- 
er, finished five lengths farther back in third. Ear- 
lier in the week Shoemaker tied Eddie Arcaro's 
career stakes record at 554 when he rode the win- 
ners of both divisions of the San Luis Obispo Hand- 

UNANIME (S55.60), a 5-year old Argentine-bred 
ridden by Heliodoro Gustincs, took the IVi-mile 


SI 40.600 Pan American Handicap on grass at Gulf- 
stream Park by I >/i lengths over Double Entry. 
FAVORECIDIAN (59.40) won the first division 
of the 5170,500 John B. Campbell Handicap at 
Bowie. Maryland's richest handicap, by I V* lengths 
over Pro Bidder, while BOONE THE GREAT 
(581.80) surprised the field in the second division 
with a three-quarter-length victory over Never 

Wink. 


track a field — Sweden's KJELL ISAKSSON 
broke his world indoor pole vault record by I VS inch- 
es when he leaped 17’ lOVS'atthe AAU Indoorcham- 
pionships in New York's Madison Square Garden 
and DR. DELANO MERIWETHER nipped Ger- 
ald Tinker in the 60-yard dash (page 20). 


MILEPOSTS-HIRtD: JIM WILLIAMS. 48. an 

assistant football coach at Tampa, as head coach 
at Florida A&M. 

NAMED: As player personnel director of the Mi- 
ami Dolphins, BOBBY BEATHARD. 35, formerly 
West Coast scout for the Atlanta Falcons. Beal- 
hard replaces JOE THOMAS. 50. who played a 
large role in building the Dolphins into a Super 
Bowl team (SI, Dec. 13. 1971). 

RESIGNED: ANATOLI TARASOV. 53, coach 
of the U.S.S.R. hockey team that won gold medals 
at the last three Winter Olympic games. 


RETIRED: After 1 2 years as one of Spain's top bull- 
fighters and one of the world's highest-paid ath- 
letes (estimated $3 million a year), ELCORDOBES, 
35. because "I used to be an illiterate and have sud- 
denly discovered there are many things in this world 
I would like to know about.” 


TRADED: Left-handed Pitcher STEVE CARL- 
TON, 27. by the St. Louis Cardinals to the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies for right-handed Pitcher RICK 
WISE, 26. Carlton, who was 20-9 in 1971, won 77 
games in seven seasons with the Cards while Wise, 
17-14 last year, had 75 victories with the Phils in 
seven seasons. Both players had had contract prob- 
lems with their teams. 


TRADED: By the Green Bay Packers, Running 
Back DON NY ANDERSON. 28. to the St. Louis 
Cardinals for Running Back MacARTHUR LANE, 
29, in a deal that pleased both players. Anderson, 
who signed an estimated S600.000 contract in 1965, 
the richest in pro football at the time, gained 7S7 
yards rushing in 1971 alter picking up 853 the pre- 
vious season. "Things had worn a little thin," said 
Anderson. "I was just a messenger boy the last 
seven games of the season." Lane made the NE A All- 
Pro leant in 1970, when he ran for 977 yards, but 
slipped to 592 last year. "The whole season was so 
frustrating," said Lane. 


CREDITS 


ie-ioi 


i Siewc 


17 -lane Stewart, M< 

Moilm Mills; 19— lone Stewart; 20, 21— James 
Drake; 22— Tony Triolo; 24, 25— Sheedy 6 long; 
35- Tony Triolo; 47— top, Terry O'Neill O Hatton; 
52.54 — Johnlaconoj 65 — Corllwataki; BO— George 
Tilford-lndioflopo'it News (II. 


FACES IN THE CROWCL 



BRET JANSSEN, 14, of 

Cupertino, Calif., won 
only one varsity wres- 
tling match lor Hyde 
Junior High, but qual- 
ified for the Santa Clara 
County finals and took 
the 105-pound title. 
Though only 5' 5” he 
also threw 17 TD pass- 
es for the school's un- 
defeated football team. 



JUDY TAYLOR of In- 
dianapolis, whose aver- 
age is 167, became the 
first bowler in the 53- 
year history of the 
women's city tourna- 
ment to win five titles: 
the singles and all- 
events, both regular 
and handicap, and a 
share of the handicap 
doubles. 



ROY KISSIN, a fresh- 
man at San Ramon Val- 
ley High in Danville, 
Calif., set two world 
records for 14-ycar-olds 
when he ran six miles 
in an AAU race in 
33:33.2, lowering the 
old mark by 37.8 sec- 
onds, and 10,000 meters 
in 34:43.0, breaking the 
former record by 33.2. 


HENRIK SCHROEOER, 

a senior center forward 
on the Miami Military 
Academy soccer team 
who broke a school rec- 
ord with 36 goals while 
leuding the academy to 
a 16 - 1-1 mark and the 
Florida state champi- 
onship in 1971, booted 
42 goals in his first 14 
games this season. 




CHARLIE NORELLI, a 

junior at Emmausd’a.) 
High, broke two school 
records when he swam 
the 100-yard freestyle in 
47.8 and the 200 in 
1 :49.2. He was the stale 
champion in the 50- 
yard freestyle as a fresh- 
man and, as a track 
man, has run the 880 
in 1:55.6. 



JOHN CAMPBELL, a 

sophomore on the 
Good Counsel High 
jayvee basketball team 
in Wheaton, Md., who 
is averaging 18 points 
a game, sank 51 con- 
secutive foul shots over 
a six-game period (the 
pro record is 57). Over- 
all, he has made 89% 
of his free throws. 
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24 of the greatest hockey and basketball stars! 


P Please send me the posters I've checked on the 

1 right at $1.50 each or at your special otter of 4 for 

1 $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional poster.) 1 have 

1 indicated how many of each 1 want. 

. 1 enclose $ for posters 

NAME 

AMT. 

NAME 

AMT. ! 

1B1 PETE MARAVICH, Atlanta 


10B1 BILLY CUNNINGHAM, Phila. 


3B1 JOHN HAVLICEK, Boston 


14B42 CONNIE HAWKINS, Phoenix 


1 □ Cash □ check □ money order 

. NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 50« for 

I postage and handling. 

■ These full color posters are shipped in crush-proof 
| tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 

1 Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 

Norristown, Pa. 19404 

6B1 BOB LANIER, Detroit 


15B24SPENCER HAYWOOD, Seattle 


13B1 NATE THURMOND, Golden St. 


1H1 BOBBY ORR, Boston 


12B1 ELVIN HAYES, Houston 


1H2 PHIL ESPOSITO, Boston 


7B1 WILT CHAMBERLAIN, L. A. 


1H3 DEREK SANDERSON, Boston 


7B2 JERRY WEST, L. A. 


2H1 BOBBY HULL, Chicago 


8B1 KAREEM JABBAR, Mil. 


3H1 GORDY HOWE, Detroit 


| name please print 

8B2 OSCAR ROBERTSON, Mil. 


6H2 JEAN BELIVEAU, Montreal 


1 address 

9B1 BILL BRADLEY, New York 


7H1 ED GIACOMIN, New York 


| cTty 

9B2 WALT FRAZIER, New York 


7H2 VIC HADFIELD, New York 


| state zip 36 

9B3 WILLIS REED, New York 



12H1 DAVE KEON, Toronto 




"IT WAS A LOT OF CAR IN THE BEGINNING 
AND IT’S A LOT MORE CAR TODAY” (MOTOR TREND) 


That’s a rave review from a tough critic: 
Motor Trend. So when their technical 
editor said our TR6 (below) is even 
more of a sportscar than the classic 
TR2 (above) —both winners in national 
and international competition— we 
wanted you to know about it. 

But aside from talking about the 
TR6s heritage, they had a lot to say 
about the car itself. “There is a feeling 
of almost awesome solidity, as though 


the basic car were carved out of a 
single block of steel!’ That solid feeling 
comes from the TRG’s taut, low-built 
chassis with rugged 4-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension. It’s a car for precise 
driving, crafted by engineers who 
really understand sportscars. 

And the magazine’s description of 
it having “long-legged go-forever 
performance” from its high torque 
6-cylinder engine will be agreed by 


TRG drivers anywhere: or by people 
who have simply driven in one. 

Even though we’ve been improv- 
ing and evolving the TR series for 
two decades, it wouldn’t be the great 
sportscar it is today, if it hadn’t been 
great to begin with. 

THE CLASSICALLY BRITISH 
TRIUMPH TR-6 @ 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL: 800-631 1972. IN NEW JERSEY CALL 800-962-2803. BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC.. LEONIA. N. J. 07605 




Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


JUMPERS 

Sirs: 

II certainly is ironic that your article about 
Marquette (Get Da Shoodah , Said Faddah, 
Feb. 21 )and its fabulous center Jim Choncs, 
should appear at the same time Choncs de- 
cided to sign a pro contract with the ABA. 

I must admit ignorance concerning his finan- 
cial needs but. desperate case or not, it is 
time to pul the brakes on the ABA. By con- 
ducting a campaign to deliberately remove 
college basketball players from their col- 
lege teams the ABA is debasing the sport. 

I am not blaming Choncs for his deci- 
sion because I am unaware of his motives. 
But the ABA has only one motive: to get 
the jump on the NBA and attempt to aid 
its own financial position by obtaining ball- 
players prematurely at the expense of the 
college game. 

I know there must be a signer to the glo- 
rious contract, and it is not the ABA that 
writes the player's signature, but there would 
not be a contract if the ABA did not wave 
it in the air for all fine college basketball play- 
ers to sec. 

The ABA has to be slopped before it 
does any more damage. How can the ABA 
talk of a merger and still practice this dis- 
respect to college teams, coaches and fans? 

Bob lot r 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

While reading your article on a line Mar- 
quette team, I heard over the radio that 
Jim Chones had signed with the New York 
Nets. Quite a blow to Marquette fans, but 
even more of a blow to the coaches across 
the nation who have spent money and count- 
less hours recruiting such players only to 
have them lured away by the raiding ABA. 
Since the merger between the two leagues 
is not in sight, perhaps the ABA would like 
to send one of its teams to the NCAA play- 
offs. 

William Havviiiorne 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Until the ABA and NBA merge, it is in- 
evitable that there will be more cases of col- 
lege players signing before they have fin- 
ished their college eligibility. As long as bas- 
ketball players go to college only as an ap- 
prenticeship for pro ball, they will naturally 
leave school as soon as it is advantageous 
to do so. 

But there might be an alternative to this 
chaotic situation even without a merger. 
What if both pro leagues instituted farm sys- 
tems as baseball has? Young men graduating 
from high school could turn pro immediately 
and learn their trade in the bush leagues in- 


stead of at State U. They would not have 
to pretend to be legitimate students, and 
State U. could admit one marginal student 
who does not play basketball for each non- 
student athlete who does not matriculate 
there. Then if a young man wants to attend 
college between basketball seasons, he will 
have to make the grade on his own. The ath- 
letic department will not be there to con- 
vince professors to give him passing grades 
he docs not deserve. 

If this were to happen in football and bas- 
ketball, colleges might dc-emphasi/c both 
sports to the extent that the colleges be- 
come more institutions of higher learning 
and less sports franchises. 

Raymond S. Thompson 
South Bound Brook, N.J. 

MAJOR DAWKINS 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford's article concerning Pete 
Dawkins ( All-America , AH the Way , Feb. 
21) is in my opinion a truly great article. 
The attention given to the nonathletic as- 
pects of Major Dawkins' life is much need- 
ed during a day and age when some find it 
difficult to justify the rising cost of athletics 
in light of unsportsmanlike trends. 

However, I must disagree with one anal- 
ysis of Major Dawkins. Mr. Deford states 
that surely Dawkins would have reached 
his estate, that of “the most highly regard- 
ed young officer in the Army," had he never 
played a down of football. I contend that it 
was the same intangible motivation that 
caused Pete Dawkins not only to play foot- 
ball but to excel that provides him with the 
ability to be one of the Army's best. I be- 
lieve that the inner drive that caused Major 
Dawkins to become an All-America is the 
same motivation that causes him to bean All- 
America in life. 

Frank Deford and especially Major Pete 
Dawkins are to be commended for their 
work in setting an example for emulation 
by others. 

Joseph L. Luvara 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

In your article concerning Peter Dawkins, 
I'm afraid Pete comes off a lot better than 
Frank Dcford. Being a recent ex-serviceman 
myself, I found Major Dawkins' comments 
on the past few years to be excellently ex- 
pressed. I'm afraid that I can't say the same 
for Mr. Deford, The only fault l can find 
with what is otherwise an excellent article 
is Mr. Deford's constant overgcncrali/ation 
concerning a) the late 1950s, b) military 
brass hats, c) the public "mind" concerning 
the military Establishment and d) the whole 
syndrome of the athletic hero. I think the 


author would have done well to study Ma- 
jor Dawkins' comments as well as quote 
them. It could be said of Dcford that he is 
one of those who does not want to believe 
that his stereotype is wrong. 

Many people in the state of Michigan 
were proud of all Peter Dawkins ac- 
complished when he attended West Point. 
It is wonderful to sec that he has con- 
tinued to grow both as a military man 
and as a person. 

Robert Field 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

I am a captain in the U.S. Army. I en- 
tered and graduated from West Point in 
the 1960s. Tosay, “The U.S. Military Acad- 
emy is largely inhabited by young men who 
have not been moved by events of the 1 960s" 
is to further distort the military stereotype 
of which Major Dawkins spoke. 

Your sports coverage and analysis arc 
highly accurate and literate. You would be 
well advised to confine your comments to 
the arena of sport, where your expertise is 
considerable, rather than dabbling in an 
analysis of the military in the '60s, where 
you display a marked ignorance. 

Michael P. Peters 

Fort Bcnning, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford, in his article on Pete Daw- 
kins, quotes Major Josiah Bunting, Daw- 
kins' "close friend who is a novelist and a 
history professor at West Point." May I 
point out that Si Bunting, First Captain of 
the Corps at the Virginia Military Institute, 
captain of the swimming team, first-rank- 
ing English major and Rhodes scholar, is 
hardly less than Dawkins an exemplar of 
the “Joe Renaissance" tradition. 

Willard M. Hays 
Associate Professor of History 
Virginia Military Institute 
Lexington, Va. 

SPORTING EXAMPLE 

Sirs: 

Bravo for your tasteful article on the Eng- 
land-Ircland rugby game (/I Rare Wear in' 
of the Green, Feb. 21 ). It was indeed writ- 
ten in the spirit of the competition it de- 
scribes and is a testimony to the harmony 
rugby creates every time the game is played. 

Congratulations must certainly go to the 
author, Dan Levin, who showed particular 
expertise in going to the heart of the mat- 
ter in search of quotable items. In a fitting 
testimony to sport in general and rugby in 
particular, one speaker was quoted as say- 
ing, "Today's game is a great indication of 
what sport has to offer the world, that our 
rominutd 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Fine old Bourbon 
in a fine new 
pipe tobacco: 


Bourbon 

Blend. 

A superb blending 
of the finest- 
quality tobaccos. 
Bourbon-flavored to 
give you a mellower, 
richer taste and 
pleasing aroma. 

Popular 
FVice 
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walking by 
the numbers 

After a good day's hike, the window of 
you r DigiManpo (digital pedometer) will 
tell you exactly how far you've walked 
— in digital form There's no guessing 
and no error Today's trek was 123 
miles No question about it' And to in- 
sure precision, DigiManpo has a nucro- 
metne adjustment for the length of your 
stride For health and fun. start a daily 
walking program and let DigiManpo tell 
you how well you're doing Great for 
nurses, teachers, salesmen — anyone 
who docs a lot of walking Perfect for 
jogging, of course 

1 Please send me DigiManpo. My check 
for $10 95 ($9 95 plus $1 postage and in- 
surance) is enclosed California add tax. 
Return m two weeks if not delighted. 


havepliills 
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° Racket 
Strings 

SPECIFY VANTAGE* PROFECTEP* 
NYLON RACKET STRINGS 
Ashaway Line & Twrne Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 02804 

Happiness is 
no more 
turnover. 
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Hire the Handicapped 
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friendship can break any barriers. Any fel- 
low who goes through life without expe- 
riencing the comradeship that sport can offer 
is a poor man indeed.” To a rugby man 
the truth of that statement is self-evident. 
But to any man, whether sportsman or by- 
slander. the final quote is universal in its 
meaning. It is indeed “too bad politics can't 
be played ihc same way.” 

Anthony W. Scott 

Arlington, Va. 

CORE OF THE GAME 

Sirs: 

During high school and college I played 
and coached a greal deal of basketball and 
developed what I thought was a full un- 
derstanding of and a deep love for the game. 
But Waller looss Jr.'s poignant picturesf The 
Dawn nf i he Possible Dream, Feb. 21) and 
the simple supporting words so crystallized 
the very core of the game that I became sud- 
denly aware of how much more basketball 
had given me than I had ever appreciated. 

Hi rbi kt B. Shannon 

Westfield, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Your Feb. 7 article on Jerry West was 
great; identification was the key word 
there. But your article and pictures on 
schoolyard basketball are stupendous. Beau- 
ty is the key word here. Thanks for giving 
every kid in America another chance to 
hit (hut buz/cr shot. 

David Moori 

Scotch Plains, N.J. 

MATCHLESS 

Sirs: 

I became completely uncomposcd as I 
turned the pages of my Feb. 21 issue and be- 
held an article about none other than a 
Matchless 500 ( Me and My Bike). The cult 
and mystique of the Big Single penetrates 
right down to the essence of motorcycling. 
The world is full of people who have 
s old or abandoned the 500 single of their 
lives. 1, for one, have not. My big black 
Matchless G80 (the road model of the bike 
portrayed in the article) wails for me now, 
patiently on its side stand in my brother's 
barn, for the warm day soon when its mono- 
syllabic heartbeat shall he ignited once again 
to thump and wind our way down the coun- 
try road of romanticism and tradition. 

I thank Thomas McGuanc for writing 
this fine piece, and I thank SI for including 
it in the magazine. The mystique of the Big 
Single is a priceless chapter in the annals of 
motorcycling and of life. 

David Tatiock 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Address editorial mail to Timk & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. J0020. 
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THE GOOD STUFF 



Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 Proof & 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 . 



The 1972 Thunderbird. 


Redesigned from the inside out. Precise in its handling, superlative in its ride. 
A magnificent new personal automobile. 


Personal in its luxurious appointments as well. 

In its distinctive trim, its thick cut pile carpeting. 
Its power front disc brakes and power steering. 

And these are only part of this remarkable auto- 
mobile’s standard equipment. 

It’s personal, too, in options such as an electronic 


anti-skid brake system and the split bench seat, 
the vinyl roof, the whitewalls and the deluxe wheel 
covers pictured above. 

Don’t you owe yourself a personal encounter 
with this magnificent new Thunderbird? 

At your Ford Dealer’s. 


THUNDERBIRD 


FORD DIVISION 






